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Social Security in Review 


1944 in Review 


Durinc 1944 the civilian labor force 
fluctuated between 51.2 and 55 million 
persons and stood at 51.3 million in 
December, about 600,000 less than in 
December 1943. Of this number, 50.6 
million were employed, as against 51.0 
million a year earlier, while the num- 
ber of unemployed persons dropped 
from 890,000 to 680,000. 

The number employed at the end 
of 1944 was only about 200,000 more 
than the number in December 1941, 
before large-scale transfers to the 
armed forces began. In those 3 years, 
however, the size of the armed forces 
jumped from 2.1 to 11.9 million, and 
the country’s total labor force, includ- 
ing the armed forces, rose from 55.7 to 
63.2 million, increasing by 3.4 million 
men and 4.1 million women. The 
availability of jobs to boys and girls, 
old people, the handicapped, and 
others who ordinarily would have dif- 
ficulty in getting or keeping paid work 
continued during 1944, as in the 2 pre- 
ceding years, to keep social insurance 
and assistance rolls at lower levels 
than would otherwise have been 
expected. 


IN UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION, all 
major activities were at lower levels 
than in 1943. In the year as a whole, 
States paid out one-fifth less in un- 
employment benefits, though the 
amount in the last quarter of 1944 was 
considerably more than in the fourth 
quarter of 1943, when disbursements 
were at a record low. 

The average weekly number of 
beneficiaries—79,000—was nearly one- 
third less than the average in 1943, 
while the average duration of bene- 
fits dropped from 9.2 weeks in the 
earlier year to 7.7. The continued 
reduction in average duration of un- 
employment is pointed up by the de- 
clining ratio of continued claims to 
initial claims: 3.7 in 1944, and 4.1, 
5.3, and 6.0 in 1943, 1942, and 1940, 
respectively. Nevertheless, of about 
523,000 persons who drew one or more 
benefit checks during the year, nearly 
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1 in 5 exhausted all rights to benefits. 
The average weekly benefit for total 
unemployment, in part reflecting in- 
crease in base-period earnings as the 
result of upgrading, overtime pay, and 
other wartime factors, 
$13.84 in 1943 to $15.90. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE, 
benefits aggregating $20.4 million a 
month were in force for 1.1 million 
beneficiaries at the end of December. 
Both the number of benefits in force 
and the total monthly amount were 
about one-fourth higher than those 
at the end of 1943. Awards of 
monthly benefits in 1944 outnum- 
bered those in the preceding year by 
nearly one-fourth, largely because of 
the increase in the number of fully or 
currently insured workers. For most 
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types of benefits, the average pay- 
ment rose slightly over the year. At 
the end of 1944, it is estimated, the 
combined amounts received in fami- 
lies of various types ranged from an 
average of about $12.40 a month for 
a family in which one child was the 
only beneficiary to an average of 
about $50.80 for a family in which a 
widow and three or more children 
were entitled to benefits. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE rolls continued to 
decline throughout 1944 except for 
aid to dependent children and gen- 
eral assistance, in which the down- 
ward trend was halted in November. 
In that month, for the first time since 
March 1942, the number of families 
in the continental United States re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children was 
larger than in the preceding month, 
and in December there were 2,000 
more families and 5,000 more chil- 
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dren on the rolls than in November; 
December figures, however, were at 
least 6 percent below those for De- 
cember 1943. The number of cases 
receiving general assistance in De- 
cember—258,000—increased 4,000 
from November—the first monthly 
increase, with one exception, since 
January 1942, when 836,000 cases 
were on the rolls. Part, though not 
all, of the upswing in these programs 
resulted from changes in practices in 
some States, whereby aid to depend- 
ent children and general assistance 
were granted to persons whose re- 
quirements had previously been con- 
sidered in payments made under an- 
other assistance program. 

Though the aged population has in- 
creased 900,000 in the last 4 years, 
fewer persons were receiving old-age 
assistance in December 1944 than at 
any time since December 1940. The 
2.1 million recipients represented a 
decrease of 4 percent from the num- 
ber in December 1943; the number of 
recipients of aid to the blind also de- 
clined 4. percent over the year. It 
seems possible, however, that factors 
which have been responsible for de- 
cline in the number of recipients— 
chief among them the chance to earn 
or to benefit from the increased earn- 
ings of friends and relatives—have 
had their maximum effect in enabling 
recipients to leave the rolls or enabling 
other aged or blind to refrain from 
applying for assistance. 

Under all assistance programs the 
average payment rose gradually dur- 
ing 1944, in response to the wartime 
rise in living costs, the improvement 
in the fiscal situation in some States, 
and other factors. Expenditures for 
assistance in the continental United 
States in December 1944 totaled $79.7 
million, slightly more than in Decem- 
ber 1943. 


Social Security Recommendations 

of the Governors 

During January the Governors of 42 
States sent messages to the opening 
sessions of the State legislatures. 
Prominent in the recommended leg- 
islation were provisions for safe- 
guarding the social welfare of the peo- 
ple through improvements in State 
unemployment compensation, public 
assistance, and health programs. 

Extension of coverage of unemploy- 
ment insurance to employees of small 
firms, reduction of the waiting period, 
and liberalization of unemployment 


benefits—both in amount and dura- 
tion—as well as study of the present 
systems to determine the adequacy 
of the protection were among the 
recommendations made in almost half 
the messages. Increases in public as- 
sistance payments were recommended 
by about 20 Governors, and various 
types of measures to protect the 
health of the people—in addition to 
regular public health -activities—by 
some 15. The following paragraphs 
outline some of the more comprehen- 
sive and explicit recommendations. 
Governor Earl Warren of Califor- 
nia said that three changes in the 
State’s unemployment insurance act 
are called for at this time: extension 
of duration of benefits to 26 weeks, 
reduction of the waiting period to 1 
week, and expansion of coverage to 
employees of small employers. “If 
the protection is desirable for the em- 
ployees of larger firms, it is likewise 
desirable for those who work in estab- 
lishments that hire three, two, or one.” 
He urged that the increase in the old- 
age assistance payment from $40 to 
$50 a month, effected during 1943, be 
continued during the next biennium. 
While commending the progress 
made by voluntary health insurance, 
Governor Warren declared, “It is now 
generally agreed that we can not bring 
proper standards of health to the 


people of every community through 


voluntary programs ...It is my 
recommendation that you take action 
at this session ...on a program 
which will bring adequate medical 
care to the people of our State on a 
prepaid basis. It is my suggestion 
that this be accomplished by building 
a fund, through pay roll deductions 
from both employer and employee, 
from .which the costs of medical care 
can be financed.” 

North Carolina’s average monthly 
public assistance payments should be 
raised, Governor R. Gregg Cherry 
said, “to bring them more nearly in 
line with the elementary needs . . . of 
the persons receiving such help.” 
In evaluating the assistance program, 
he added, “We must also recognize the 
State’s responsibility for helping 
counties meet the problem of provid- 
ing for our unemployable citizens in 
the normal working years as well as 
for dependent children and the aged.” 

Referring to the recent report of 
the Commission on Hospitals and 
Medical Care, which included a rec- 
ommendation for “a State-wide pro- 


gram of hospital and medical care, 
involving ‘more doctors’ and ‘more 
hospitals’,” Governor Cherry said 
that he agreed “in principle with its 
main thesis,” but had not yet had “an 
opportunity to study its full implica- 
tions or arrive at a definite conclu- 
sion as to its initial capital outlay or 
recurring costs of support.” The 
Governor declared, however—refer- 
ring to a program of public health 
that could be put into effect at once— 
“that an adequate medical examina- 
tion, and care, should be provided for 
all the children in the State whose 
parents are not able to provide the 
same.” Governor Edward Martin of 
Pennsylvania also recommended pe- 
riodic physical examinations of all 
school children in the State. 

Governor Sam C, Ford of Mon- 
tana reported his belief that “a sim- 
ple, workable, and not too expensive 
plan to provide cash sickness insur- 
ance” can be devised for the dis- 
abled worker, but without “the regi- 
mentation of hospitals and physi- 
cians from Washington.” Governor 
J. Howard McGrath of Rhode Island 
proposed State sponsorship of a plan 
of prepaid hospitalization, to be di- 
rected “within the framework of ex- 
isting private agencies and without 
undue State control.” Pointing out 
thet disbursements under Rhode Is- 
land’s program of cash sickness in- 
surance now exceed receipts, he said 
that, if one of the chief causes of un- 
balance is the policy of allowing a 
worker to receive benefits under both 
the cash sickness and workmen’s 
compensation programs at the same 
time, “it would seem that in fairness 
to all the workers the practice be 
stopped.” He also proposed estab- 
lishment of a board of directors, com- 
posed of men experienced in finance, 
to administer the fund and the poli- 
cies affecting its investment and use. 

In Massachusetts, Governor Mau- 
rice J. Tobin recommended legisla- 
tion to increase the scale of unem- 
ployment benefits, since the present 
scale “does not reflect the increased 
cost of living,’ and that the opera- 
tion of experience rating in the State 
“be reviewed to determine whether or 
not it has worked satisfactorily, and 
whether or not it has provided a suf- 
ficiency of contributions to meet the 
inevitably increased requirements of 
the post-war period.” 

Governor Tobin also recommended 
for the attention of the legislature the 
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report of the special committee on 
old-age assistance problems, which 
urged “measures which, if enacted, 
will tend to further liberalize the ad- 
ministration of the law and the treat- 
ment of our aged citizens... I also 
recommend that you give considera- 
tion to the distribution of the burden 
of taxation for the handling of de- 
pendent aid cases.. The burden .. 
should not be treated as an entirely 
local, community problem.” He fur- 
ther recommended legislation modi- 
fying the existing settlement laws, 
which he described as “very exacting 
and antiquated,” and an equal divi- 
sion of the cost of providing for de- 
pendent aid between the State and 
local governments. 


Governor Walter W. Bacon of Del- 
aware recommended raising the pres- 


ent minimum weekly unemployment 
benefit from $5 to $7 and extending 
duration by 2 weeks. The unem- 
ployment reserve fund, he said, “can 
well afford these higher benefit rates 
and I believe provision should be 
made for the payment of such rates 
to those who are unemployed through 
no fault of their own.” In referring 
to the post-war return of the em- 
ployment service to the States, he 
proposed “that a suitable contingent 
fund be made available for the nec- 
essary matching of Federal funds 
that would be a prerequisite to the 
return of the employment service to 
the State.” In view of Federal leg- 
islation, he also proposed repeal of 
the State provision freezing the ben- 
efit rights of workers who had been 
inducted into the armed forces. The 


Governor also recommended that the 
maximum amount payable to re- 
cipients of old-age assistance be in- 
creased from $25 to $30 a month, as 
recommended by the Old Age Wel- 
fare Commission. 

In discussing post-war employment 
problems, Governor Harry F. Kelly 
of Michigan stressed the importance 
of the State unemployment compen- 
sation system in the transition period. 
Accordingly, he said, “We must be cer- 
tain of the solvency of the funds, of 
the adequacy of the reserves; that the 
coverage, eligibility and benefit pro- 
visions are adequate and fully adapted 
to the demands that will be made 
upon them.” Governor Kelly also 
said he concurred in the recommen- 
dations of the State Social Welfare 


(Continued on page 51) 





Reappraising Aid to Dependent Children 


as a Category 


By Grace M. Marcus* 


This article is based on a statement prepared by Miss Marcus 
in the course of an extended study of aid to dependent children 
and submitted by the Bureau of Public Assistance to the 
Social Security Board for its consideration in connection with 
other material relating to the program. 


GoOobD USE OF aid to dependent children 
has been impeded by the financial 
maximums limiting Federal participa- 
tion. The carry-over of mothers’-aid 
Philosophy has been damaging. Ab- 
sence or inadequacy of general assist- 
ance funds has frequently made it 
impossible to use that program to 
compensate for weaknesses in financ- 
ing aid to dependent children and for 
its categorical restrictions. As work 
has led into closer analysis of the Fed- 
eral provision, however, it has become 
apparent that, even if these obstacles 
were removed, inherent defects in the 
category would prevent achieving the 
intended results through aid to de- 
pendent children. Experience has 
shown that aid to dependent children, 
as a category, is fundamentally 
defective. 


Positive Values of Categories 


When properly framed, a categori- 
cal provision should offer certain well- 
known advantages to counterbalance 
its disadvantages. A category is use- 
ful in isolating a group from the 





*Consultant, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance. 


heterogeneous mass on the basis of 
some simple, easily defined character- 
istics. On the basis of these charac- 
teristics, categorical definitions of 
eligibility may be set up. Use of the 
categorical basis facilitates meeting 
need in the designated group because 
it safeguards the claims of the eligible 
to assistance and simpkKfies the prob- 
lem of improving standards in meet- 
ing needs peculiar to the classification. 

Whatever may be said against cate- 
gories, the category that is well de- 
vised reinforces the recognition of 
need by emphasizing specific charac- 
teristics in the categorical group that 
are easily accepted as innocent and 
justifiable reasons for dependency. 
When the characteristics are defin- 
able in objective terms, as in old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind, and are 
not transitory or variable, admin- 
istration of assistance to the categori- 
cal group is relatively simplified, and 
clear and adequate policy is more 
easily developed. Moreover, the cate- 
gory provides safeguards against the 
instability in the legislative appro- 
priation for continuing need that so 
often affects the general assistance 


load. One test of the effective con- 
structed categorical provision is 
whether it facilitates the prompt 
recognition and adequate meeting of 
need or delays and blocks it. 

Experience with aid to dependent 
children shows that some of the char- 
acteristics on which eligibility rests do 
not facilitate the prompt recognition 
and adequate meeting of need. Chil- 
dren eligible for aid to dependent 
children must be sorted out of the 
mass of dependent needy children ac- 
cording to combinations of parental 
circumstances, and of these circum- 
stances only death is easily deter- 
mined and accepted as an objective 
cause of need. In actuality, the 
characteristics of parental absence 
and incapacity undermine the ap- 
peal that a category for children 
might otherwise carry, and they di- 
vert, rather than strengthen, the con- 
cern with need. 


Social Stigma in Eligibility Factors 


The neutral legal phrases concern- 
ing “continued absence” and “physical 
or mental incapacity” of the parent 
conceal the fact that in many cases 
of such absence or incapacity the 
characteristic situation by which the 
child’s eligibility is to be determined 
has damaging personal and social 
connotations. When absence refers 
to desertion, separation, or divorce, it 
high lights a condition frequently 
arousing such strong suspicion and 
prejudice as to sidetrack the concern 
for the child’s need. So also do phys- 
ical incapacities when their severity 
is not self-evident or is due in part 
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to specific personal or social factors 
in the individual’s situation. Mental 
incapacities that do not take the form 
of gross abnormality are even less 
likely to be accepted as legitimate 
causes of need. In short, situations 
considered on the grounds of absence 
or incapacity of a parent often in- 
volve subjective factors of personal 
responsibility, behavior, and relation- 
ships to which a social stigma is at- 
tached. To use these as categorical 
characteristics does not help needy 
eligible children to be quickly and 
positively accepted as justifiable ob- 
jects of assistance. 


Requirement of Unusual 
Skill and Judgment 


For another reason also, use of ab- 
sence and incapacity as eligibility fac- 
tors may militate against, rather than 
for, the recognition of legitimate need. 
In trying to formulate definitions and 
clarify policy about continued absence, 
it has repeatedly been discovered how 
difficult it is to maintain a liberal 
social intent in administering aid to 
dependent children and to keep a 
line clear between absence, unemploy- 
ment, and nonsupport. This diffi- 
culty is, of course, one of the reasons 
why agencies have played safe by 
leaning on severely limiting proce- 
dures, for to do anything else requires 
that they must rely on more general 
policy directions and on a high degree 
of skill and judgment in their staffs. 
Since they are often required by the 
category to justify decisions about 
eligibility in terms not only of need 
but also of absence and incapacity, 
they are vulnerable to severe com- 
munity challenges about their inter- 
pretations. Actually, determination 
of absence requires highly developed 
interviewing skill and exceptionally 
mature judgment in cases that are on 
the border line between aid to de- 
pendent children and general assist- 
ance. In view of the fact that cate- 
gorical characteristics should facili- 
tate the identification of the eligible 
need, the choice of two factors that 
often demand unusual skill for their 
determination again brings into ques- 
tion the construction of aid to de- 
pendent children as a category. 

Special difficulties beset the agency 
in determining incapacity. The ac- 
curate determination of the psycho- 
logical and social factors that may 
complicate physical illness and are 
dominant in mental illness requires 


highly specialized skills in physical 
and mental medicine as well as the 
specialized social work skills that dis- 
tinguish medical and psychiatric so- 
cial work. The lack of medical per- 
sonnel and facilities capable of this 
quality of diagnosis is general 
throughout the country. To escape 
from the present narrow constructions 
of incapacity that recognize only the 
extreme and incurable conditions is 
to risk irresponsible and slipshod ac- 
ceptance of all sorts of complaints and 
behavior as evidence of mental in- 
capacity. This risk would be so grave 
that it is socially wiser to accept the 
present exclusion of real mental in- 
capacities as an injustice to be met 
only as adequate public health facili- 
ties can be established. The result of 
this policy, however, is that potenti- 
ally eligible children will continue to 
be barred from aid to dependent chil- 
dren because the resources for deter- 
mining their eligibility are lacking. 
If children in these situations received 
general assistance on the basis of need 
alone, lacks in diagnostic and treat- 
ment resources will still deprive their 
parents of necessary opportunity for 
needed care, but at least assistance 
for financial need would not be de- 
nied because the agency is unable to 
meet its responsibility for determin- 
ing incapacity as an eligibility factor. 


Psychological Draw-Backs of 

Eligibility Conditions 

An additional and different draw- 
back of the category of aid to depend- 
ent children is that the emphasis on 
absence and incapacity as eligibility 
factors to be established and main- 
tained has psychologically and socially 
injurious effects. To say this is not 
to subscribe to the popular idea that 
individuals deliberately leave home or 
cling to incapacity in order to obtain 
aid to dependent children. It is, 
rather, to call attention to the indirect 
effects of these eligibility conditions in 
situations in which the absence may 
not be necessarily final or the in- 
capacity total or permanent. Here 
there is a typical conflict between the 
desire to have aid to dependent chil- 
dren provided promptly to meet need 
and to prevent disintegration and the 
responsibility for seeing that the basis 
on which it is provided is not detri- 
mental. 

For example, in a case of marital 
discord the wife may actually have 
been an active agent in the husband’s 


leaving home. When she establishes 
the eligibility of her children not on 
the basis of their need alone but also 
on the expectation of his remaining 
away, her action may have the effect 
of crystallizing—for her and for 
him—a separation that would other- 
wise be reconsidered by both. Simi- 
larly when the husband’s difficulty in 
supporting the family has been a 
source of serious marital disagree- 
ment, the use of absence as an eligi- 
bility factor gives an undesirable 
emphasis to the fact that his absence 
is more valuable than his presence. 

The same negative effect may re- 
sult from the stress on incapacity as 
a condition of eligibility. In cases in 
which partial or total recovery may 
still be possible, the emphasis on in- 
capacity in determining eligibility 
tends to have a discouraging psycho- 
logical influence in that it seems to 
make the illness or handicap conclu- 
sive and adds a financial hazard to the 
other difficulties involved in any 
struggle for recovery. Even if general 
assistance were more generally avail- 
able so that assistance need not stop 
when the absence or incapacity ends, 
the fact remains that these eligibility 
conditions are psychologically bad. 

In agencies which command ade- 
quate general assistance funds, work- 
ers might be helped to develop skill in 
soft-pedaling absence and incapacity 
as eligibility factors in aid to de- 
pendent children, but there are objec- 
tions to any practice that blurs under- 
standing by the recipient of the basis 
on which assistance is provided. The 
fact remains that in many cases in 
which the outcome of absence or inca- 
pacity is indeterminate, assistance 
from a general assistance provision 
provides a more favorable basis for 
positive help than does aid to depend- 
ent children. 


Intervention Between 


Parent and Child 


Another social objection to aid to 
dependent children as an assistance 
category is inherent in the title and 
wording of the provision. A category 
of assistance for children in their own 
homes at once affirms and denies the 
values and responsibilities of the 
parent-child relationship. It affirms 
the right of the child to have his need 
met in his own home if his parents 
cannot meet it, but it does not recog- 
nize directly the right of the parent 
as the person responsible for the child. 
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The parent is placed in the position 
of intermediary between the agency 
and the child. The ambiguity in the 
title and wording of the provision ob- 
scures the status of thé parent as 
applicant and recipient and would 
seem to have its roots in the “suitable 
home” philosophy of mothers’ aid, in 
which the agency assumes a quasi- 
guardian role, undefined in its respon- 
sibilities and powers. 

Experience of the last 25 years in 
psychiatry, child guidance clinics, and 
progressive child welfare agencies has 
supplied strong arguments against 
well-intentioned efforts to serve chil- 
dren living with their parents except 
through their parents and with their 


parents’ wholehearted and voluntary 
support. Insofar as we are concerned 
with the welfare of children in their 
own homes and the preservation of 
their family relationships, our 
weight should be thrown into 
strengthening respect for parental 
rights and responsibilities, for expe- 
rience has amply demonstrated that, 
as long as the parent as well as the 
child is in the home, the parent must 
be treated as the responsible and de- 
termining agent. The detachment of 
the needy dependent child from the 
parent implied in the title and phras- 
ing of the provision operates against 
recognition of and respect for the 
parent and implies that the parents’ 


inability to meet the child’s need jus- 
tifies an undefined intervention of the 
agency in behalf of the child. The 
effect constitutes a disservice to the 
social interest in preserving and 
strengthening the family and the 
parents’ role and responsibility in its 
functioning. 

As middle ground between some 
such measure as children’s allowances 
and a comprehensive general assist- 
ance program covering the need of all 
families with children, whatever the 
cause of need, aid to dependent chil- 
dren has had some justification, but 
this justification exists only as long 
as it is impossible to obtain a better 
provision. 





Foreign Experience in Social Insurance 
Contributions for Agricultural and 


Domestic Workets 


By Wilbur J. Cohen* 


The Social Security Board has recommended extension of 


social insurance to agricultural and domestic workers. 


While 


administrative problems arise in covering these two groups, 
many -foreign countries have successfully accomplished this 
task. This article describes various methods which have been 
used in collecting contributions and recording wage data for 
agricultural and domestic workers. 


BECAUSE OF ADMINISTRATIVE problems 
connected with covering agricultural 
workers and domestic employees un- 
der old-age and survivors insurance, 
coverage of these two groups has gen- 
erally lagged behind that of industrial 
and commercial workers. As admin- 
istrative experience has been gained, 
countries which have excluded agri- 
cultural and domestic employment 
from their original insurance laws 
have tended, however, to include them 
at a later date. Today, according to 
the best information available, agri- 
cultural employees in at least 16 coun- 
tries’ and domestic employees in at 
least 18 countries* have social insur- 
~*Assistant Director, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics. The author obtained much 
of the information on the procedures in 
Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, and 
the Netherlands in those countries in 
1938; on the Chilean and Peruvian sys- 


tems, in 1942; and the Canadian system 
in 1943. 

1Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Peru, Spain, Sweden, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Uruguay. 

*All countries in footnote 1 (except 
Peru) and Poland, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia. 


ance protection against the risks of 
old age and disability. Several other 
countries provide by law that the ad- 
ministrative agency may extend cov- 
erage to either or both groups. 


The chief problem in extending cov- 
erage to agricultural and domestic 
employees under old-agé and surviv- 
ors insurance lies in the collection of 
contributions. Frequently adjust- 
ments have had to be made in the 
contribution basis or methods of col- 
lection. For agricultural workers, two 
countries—France and Hungary— 
have established separate systems. 
For domestic workers, on the other 
hand, no country has had to establish 
a separate system, though special pro- 
visions have sometimes been found 
necessary. 

Perhaps the most interesting ton- 
trasts in administrative techniques 
are found in the systems of Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, France, and Great 
Britain, which are summarized here 
briefly to show in cross-section some 
of the major alternatives in methods 
of fixing and collecting social insur- 
ance contributions for these groups. 
Brief information is also included for 


seven other countries — Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Peru, and Canada.’ It has not been 
possible to follow wartime develop- 
ments in all countries, and unless 
otherwise indicated the information 
relates to the pre-war period. Be- 
cause of the war, it has not been pos- 
sible to verify all material. 


Chile 

The operation of the workers’ com. 
pulsory sickness, invalidity, and old- 
age insurance fund, which covers all 
classes of manual workers—including 
agricultural laborers, domestic work- 
ers, and the self-employed—is partic- 
ularly significant because it combines 
a stamp plan with a percentage-of- 
wage tax. The Chilean law was en- 
acted in 1924, and contributions were 
first collected in 1925.‘ In general, the 
contributions from employers are 5 
percent of pay rolls, from workers, 2 
percent, and from the Government, 
14% percent. In certain mining zones, 
slightly higher rates are assessed to 
cover the additional cost of providing 
medical service in these isolated areas. 

Contributions are paid on wages 
rounded off to the nearest peso. 


’For a discussion of the Swedish and 
New Zealand systems, which Cover prac- 
tically the entire population in those 
countries, see Hohman, Helen Fisher, Old 
Age in Sweden: A Program of Social Se- 
curity, Washington, 1940, and Rockwell, 
Almon F., “The New Zealand Social Se- 
curity Act,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 
2, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 3-9. 

*Bustos A., Julio, Vizcarra, José, and 
de Viado G., Manual, Extension of Social 
Insurance Coverage to Agricultural Work- 
ers, to the Self-Employed and to Domestic 
Servants, Inter-American Committee to 
Promote Social Security, Montreal (Inter- 
national Labor Office), 1942. 
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Sample page from a worker's stamp book, Chilean social insurance fund 





ll LAS ESTAMPILLAS DE SEGURO DEBEN ADQUIRIRSE 


SOLAMENTE EN LAS OFICINAS ESTABLECIDAS POR LA CAJA 
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UBRETA DE LA FECHA EN QUE EL ASEGURADO 
EN QUE SE RETIRA. 

















PRE, EN EL MARGEN IZ 
~ ICIONES Y LA CANTIDAD 


QUIERDO DE ESTA HOJA. EL TIEMPO A QUE CORRESPONDEN 
GANADA POR EL ASEGURADO EN ESE TIEMPO. (INCLUYENDO REGALIAS) . 
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Actividades agricolas y otras se 


po etc.) Ia casa y la comi¢ 3 est4 avaluada en $ 120.— y $ 150.— segin 
jue sume el sueldo que se le pague en dinero mds $ too — o$ 10.— 

cagua & Arice $ 150.— 

agregarén al ealario de acuerdo con el avaldo establecido por Ia Caja. 








Thus the system may be considered 
a wage-class system with intervals 
of 1 peso. The employer purchases 
stamps from the social insurance 
fund, affixes them in the worker’s 
stamp book (see attached illustra- 
tion), cancels them, and deducts the 
worker’s share of the contribution 
from his pay. 

tamps are in 12 denominations, 
ranging from 7 centavos to 56 pesos; 
each stamp shows both the total 
value of the combined contribution, 
the employee’s share, and the em- 
ployee’s wage. Originally separate 
stamps had to be affixed for the em- 
ployer’s share and for the employee’s, 
but a single stamp is now used for 
both. From 1 to 6 stamps may be 
affixed for each wage payment, but 
3 or 4 are usual. 

The worker’s stamp book is approx- 
imately 44% x 5% inches in size and 
contains 40 pages, several of which 
give information concerning the 
benefits of the law and the regula- 
tions with respect to payment. It is 
valid for a year, at the end of which 
it is returned to the fund, which 
posts the value of the stamps to the 
employee’s account and supplies a 
new book showing the total value of 
contributions to date. 

When the employer buys stamps 
from the fund, he makes out a form 
indicating the number of stamps of 
each denomination that he wishes 
(see attached illustration). The 
‘right-hand portion of the form is de- 
tachable and serves as the pur- 
chaser’s receipt. The reverse side of 
the form contains instructions for 
calculating the contributions, and il- 


lustrations showing how to affix the 
least number of stamps for a given 
wage payment. 

The stamp system was preceded by 
a pay-roll reporting system, which 
proved unsatisfactory in Chile. After 
several years’ experience with both 
methods of tax collection, the admin- 
istrators of the Chilean law now seem 
convinced that the stamp system is 
easier and more practicable; they also 
prefer it because it provides an auto- 
matic receipt for the employee. 


Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia enacted its old- 
age, invalidity, and survivors’ insur- 
ance system for workers, including 


workers in agriculture and domestic 
service, in 1924, grafting it onto an 
earlier health insurance program as 
Great Britain had done. But unlike 
Great Britain, Czechoslovakia uses 
the pay-roll reporting method exclu- 
sively. Contributions for health in- 
surance are varied according to 10 
wage classes, which are combined into 
5 for old-age, invalidity, and sur- 
vivors’ insurance. The combined con- 
tribution for both programs is col- 
lected by the health insurance funds, 
which also do most of the record- 
keeping and claims adjudication, un- 
der the supervision of the Central 
Insurance Institution at Prague. 

There is a separate system of old- 
age, survivors’, and disability insur- 
ance for salaried employees, including 
those in agriculture. This system— 
adapted from an Austrian system 
which had operated since 1909 in 
what later became Czechoslovakian 
territory—is not attached to health 
insurance. It also uses pay-roll re- 
porting, and contributions are varied 
according to 11 wage classes for old- 
age insurance and 15 for health 
insurance. 

When the workers’ plan was 
drafted, a stamp system was consid- 
ered but rejected. Accordingly it 
was decided to follow the pay-roll 
reporting method used for many 
years in the system for salaried em- 
ployees and in the workers’ health 
insurance system. 

Entrance and separation reports 


Sample form for purchase of stamps, Chilean social insurance fund’ 
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1The right-hand portion of the form, the employer’s receipt, is not shown; it is 
practically a duplicate of the right-hand side of the sheet reproduced here. 
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form the basis of the reporting system. 
Every employer must report to a 
health insurance fund when he hires 
a worker and when a worker leaves 
his employ. The form on which he 
makes his report has two parts. He 
keeps one section for his records; the 
other, containing relevant informa- 
tion on the employment status of the 
worker, is held by the fund and used 
to determine the worker’s wage class. 
Agricultural employers use special 
forms, and those who employ seasonal 
agricultural workers may substitute 
a list, submitted to the fund once a 
‘ month, showing the names of the 
workers and the number of days each 
has worked. 

From these employer reports the 
fund keeps a detailed record for each 
worker, showing wage class, date of 
entering employment and of separa- 
tion, and contributions paid. The 
wage reports and contributions are 
due in general each month, though 
certain employers, such as those in 
agriculture, may pay bimonthly or 
quarterly. In collecting the contribu- 
tions, four variations of the pay-roll 
reporting system are used: 

1. An employer of 1, 2, or 3 workers 
receives once a year from the fund a 
booklet containing 12 forms, which 
constitute specially printed checks or 
money orders. Each month the em- 
ployer fills out and returns one of 
these forms. The booklet also con- 
tains a schedule of the contributions 
payable for each wage class for the 
number of days worked up to and in- 
cluding 31 days. Employers of agri- 
cultural laborers and domestic serv- 
ants, and professional men, such as 
doctors with one assistant, pay contri- 
butions by this method. 

2. For an employer of as many as 
5 persons, a booklet like that for the 
very small employer is used, but the 
forms are slightly larger to include 
information on more workers. In 
general, the large health insurance 
funds fill in the necessary informa- 
tion from their records before the 
book is sent the employer, wHo then 
needs enter only the additional infor- 
mation—the date a worker was sepa- 
rated from employment, for exam- 
ple—and the amounts paid. 

3. For a medium-sized firm, the 
fund makes up a special form each 
month, listing the employees. The 
employer makes the necessary addi- 


tional entries on the form, which has 
space for some 20 names, and returns 
it with his contributions to the fund. 

4. For a large firm, the fund main- 
tains a ledger containing information 
for each employee. An identical book 
is kept by the employer, and each 
month an official of the fund visits 
the employer and verifies the required 
information. 

The fund gives each insured worker 
a social insurance book, which is 41% 
x 6% inches and contains 26 pages. 
The account number and the name of 
the worker, his date and place of birth, 
and other information are entered 
on the first page, a carbon copy of 
which is sent to the central health in- 
stitution. The book has 3 pages of 
information and instructions and 16 
pages of 72 lines, in 4 columns of 
which the employer fills in the date 
the worker entered employment, the 
name of the insurance fund, the date 
the employee left the job, and his own 
signature or identification mark. The 
last 3 pages of the book are reserved 
for the use of the insurance fund in 
entering the worker’s employment 
history if his previous book is com- 
pletely filled or is lost or mislaid. 

This book constitutes the worker’s 
permanent evidence of his continued 
insurability. Although he must de- 
posit it with the employer when he 
takes a job, he need not leave it with 
him. When he leaves the job; how- 


ever, he must present the book to 


the employer so that the date of 
exit may be recorded. Neither the 
worker’s wage nor his wage class 
appears on his social insurance book. 

Collection of contributions and 
wage reporting under the plan for 
salaried employees is even simpler 
than under the workers’ plan. The 
salaried employee has no social in- 
surance book for either old-age in- 
surance or health insurance. All 
forms sent in by the employer to re- 
port entry into and exit from em- 
ployment and change of employment 
conditions are signed by both the em- 
ployee and the employer. The Gen- 
eral Pension Institution makes out a 
second form bearing the necessary 
information and sends a copy to the 
employee, who is thus able to keep a 
continuous record of his insurance 
status. The employer sends his con- 
tributions monthly to the General 
Pension Institution. 


France 


France is one of the two countries 
(Hungary is the other) that have 
established a separate system for ag- 
ricultural workers. Domestic work- 
ers, however, are included in the gen- 
eral system with some modifications.® 

Up to 1930, a stamp system was gen- 
erally used for collecting contributions 
and worked satisfactorily under a vol- 
untary insurance system. Contribu- 
tion rates were low, the danger of 
fraud was small, and errors were kept 
to a minimum by the use of a single 
annual contribution card to which the 
stamps were affixed. Beginning with 
1928, however, France greatly ex- 
tended its social insurance system. 
The amendments of 1930 introduced 
wage classes, flat contributions, and 
different methods of stamping for old- 
age insurance and for sickness insur- 
ance. With the increase in the con- 
tribution rates, the danger of fraud 
grew. Errors also increased as the 
types of stamps and contribution 
cards were changed. Administrators 
of the program felt, moreover, that 
the system of wage classes was con- 
trary to the principle of equity and 
increased both the chances of fraud 
and the difficulties of administration. 

As a result, the pay-roll reporting 
system was gradually introduced, 
and in 1935 the stamp method was 
abolished for the normal collection of 
contributions, and with it the wage- 
class system. Under the 1935 change, 
a majority of contributions were paid 
on a percentage-of-wage basis, re- 
ported on a quarterly contribution 
card. Payments for old-age and 
sickness insurafice were combined 
and made by cash or postal order. 
The stamp system, simplified by the 
use of ordinary postage stamps, was 
permitted for certain groups for 
whom the pay-roll method seemed 
impracticable—piece workers, home 
workers, intermittent workers, per- 


5See also the author’s “Collection of 
Old-Age Insurance Contributions and 
Recording of Wage Data in France” in 
Social Security Hearings before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, 1939, Vol. 2, 
pp. 1238-1245. For a summary of the 
wartime revisions, see “Changes in the 
French Social Insurance Scheme,” Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. 16, No. 1 
(July 1942), pp. 88-91. 

®See Fooner, Michael, “The Use of a 
Stamp System for Social Insurance in 
France,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, 
No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 18-22. 
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sons working for several employers, 
and in the agricultural plan. 

Originally the agricultural system 
used the same five wage classes for 
contributions and benefits as were 
established in 1930 for workers in in- 
dustry and commerce, but the con- 
tribution rates were lower and the 
contribution was divided into two 
parts. A flat contribution of 10 
francs a month, divided equally be- 
tween worker and employer, was as- 
sessed for health insurance; for old- 
age insurance, however, the contri- 
bution was set at 4 percent, half 
payable by the worker and half by 
the employer. Under the decree law 
of October 1935, the dual contribu- 
tion was abolished and rates were set 
according to three classifications: 
children under 16, women, and men, 
An additional classification—adults 
earning more than 12,000 francs an- 
nually—was set up in June 1938, and 
the first category was expanded to 
include apprentices, students, and 
handicapped employees. The four- 
class system became effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1939. The 1939 contribution 
schedule for agricultural workers is 
shown in the following tabulation; 
the amounts, half payable by the 
worker and half by the employer, are 
given in francs. 





Total amount (in francs) 
Class 





Daily | Monthly | Annually 





Children up to age 16, 
apprentices, stu- 


dents, et cetera------ .. 60 12 144 
| Se . 80 16 192 
een eee ee 1.00 20 240 





Adults earning more 
than 12,000 frances a 
eS LES 1. 50 | 30 360 











Although the rate of contributions 
for agricultural workers is different 
from that for workers covered under 
the general system, the same methods 
are used, in general, for recording the 
wage data and making payments. 
The worker in industry and commerce 
whose contributions are made by the 
stamp method has two leaflets—a 
stamp leaflet and a quarterly report- 
ing leaflet, containing his name, ad- 
dress, registration number, employer’s 
mame and address, and the total 
amount of wages and contributions 
paid for the quarter. Workers in ag- 
riculture get a combined quarterly 


and stamp leaflet with space for as 
many as 60 stamps. Instead of re- 
porting the amount of wages for the 
quarter, however, the agricultural 
leaflet reports the number of days 
and months worked. 

Employers in agriculture pay their 
contributions in practically the same 
way as employers under the general 
system. The employer is responsible 
for paying the joint contribution and 
deducting the worker’s share from his 
wages. Instead of sending in the 
employee’s quarterly report and stamp 
leaflet to the post office at the end of 
the quarter, however, agricultural 
employers may file reports and make 
payments in stamps, cash, or postal 
order through agricultural mutual- 
benefit societies. 

The operation of the agricultural 
system through these mutual-benefit 
societies and the separate schedule of 
contributions for agricultural workers 
raise problems when insured workers 
work alternately in industry and ag- 
riculture. The type of insurance fund 
to which the worker belongs is deter- 
mined by his. principal employment, 
which in turn is determined by the 
time spent in that employment during 
the current year. If there is any 
doubt, the worker is insured under the 
general system. To compute his 
benefits, certain coefficients are used 
to determine the value of the different 
types of contributions. 

All domestic employees are insured 
under the general system, whether 
they work for farmers, whether they 
receive board and lodging, or whether 
they are hired for one time only, work 
intermittently, or work for several 
employers permanently. They pay a 
flat rate of contribution, which varies 
with the size of the community and 
sex of the worker.’ The following 
tabulation shows the contribution 
schedule * which went into effect in 
1939 for domestic employees; the 
amounts are in francs, half paid by 


7For a more detailed analysis of the 
problems involved in insuring domestic 
workers, see “Les Assurances Sociales et 
les Gens de Maison,” Bulletin Mensuel des 
Allocations Familiales et des Assurances 
Sociales (Comité Central des Assurances 
Sociales), April and May 1937. 

§ Based on 8 percent of an annual sal- 
ary computed as follows: cities of more 
than 80,000 population—8,400 francs for 
men, 4,800 francs for women; other 
places—6,000 francs for men, 3,600 francs 
for women. 


the employer and half by the worker. 











Total amount (in frances) 
b> ia 
Class Pils a 
> ad = 3 
a13s]8|&8 
A q 
ale la < 
Paris, Department of 
the Seine, and cities 
of more than 80,000: 
. _ Seeres OR Tipe tes -----| 1.90 {12.80 56 672 
pS SSE ae 1.10 | 7.40 32 384 
Other places: 
ae cage ence 1.40 | 9.20 40 480 
WHOM. acatnnseuees . 80 | 5.60 24 288 

















Great Britain 


Great Britain enacted compulsory 
health insurance in 1911 and in 1925 
added a system of widows’, orphans’, 
and old-age insurance benefits.’ Agri- 
cultural and domestic workers are 
included on the same basis as indus- 
trial and commercial workers.” 

A stamp system and flat-rate con- 
tributions, varying for men, women, 
and children under 18 years, charac- 
terize the British plan. Every em- 
ployed person in Britain is required 
to obtain a contribution card, which 
he must deliver to his employer when 
he takes a job or whenever the em- 
ployer may reasonably require it to 
pay contributions or to submit to an 
inspector or other authorized person. 
If the worker fails to produce a card 
when the contribution is to be paid, 
the employer must use a special emer- 
gency card obtainable at any post 
office. 

As in most stamp systems, the em- 
ployer is responsible for making the 
joint payment and deducting the 
worker’s share from his wages. Dele- 
gation of the stamping procedure to 
an employee or agent does not relieve 
the employer of his responsibility. 


*For the British Government’s current 
proposals for a comprehensive system of 
social insurance, see “The British White 
Paper on Health,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 7, No. 3 (March 1944), pp. 12-18, 
and “A Social Security Plan for Great 
Britain: The Government’s White Paper,” | 
Vol. 7, No. 11 (November 1944), pp. 27-35. 

Though, for unemployment insur- 
ance, contributions and methods of pay- 
ment for agricultural workers are similar 
to those described here, the amount of 
both contributions and benefits is lower 
than for industrial and commercial work- 
ers and is specified in a separate law. See 
the author’s Unemployment Insurance 
and Agricultural Labor in Great Britain, 
Social Science Research Council, Com- 
mittee on Social Security, Pamphlet 
Series No. 2, 1940. 
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The insurance stamps are on sale 
at all post offices, and post office au- 
thorities will, if requested, give an 
Official receipt provided the value of 
the stamps amounts to not less than 
£1 and that the number and value 
of the stamps of each denomination 
are entered by the purchaser on a 
form supplied by the post office or on 
a private form prepared in duplicate. 
Stamps other than the proper insur- 
ance stamps must not be used, and 
heavy penalties may be incurred for 
the use of canceled or defaced stamps, 
or those that have already been affixed 
to cards. 

As an alternative to the use of ad- 
hesive stamps, employers who obtain 
permission from the proper authori- 
ties may use machines for impressing 
stamps, by means of metallic dies, on 
the contribution cards of regular 
employees. 

Ordinarily the contribution for any 
period—week, fortnight, or month— 
must be paid by stamping the card 
when the wages for the period are 
paid. On certain occasions, however, 
the card must be stamped in advance 
of the payment of wages. For exam- 
ple, within 6 days after the current 
card expires, it must be fully stamped 
to the date of expiration although the 
wages may be paid later. Or when 
the employment terminates, the card 
must be stamped to that date and 
returned to the worker, although he 
may have to come back later for his 
pay. Moreover, the worker has the 
right at any time, subject to 48 hours’ 
notice, to demand that his card be 
stamped in payment of all contribu- 
tions to date. 

When wages are paid for periods of 
less than a week (for a day, that is, or 
so many hours, or for the job) the 
card must be stamped and given to 
the worker before he leaves, even 
though the wages have not yet been 
paid. If a person works in a covered 
job solely for wages in kind, the em- 
ployer must stamp a card on the first 
day of employment of each week. 

An employer of several regular 
workers may, by agreement with his 
employees, keep their current cards. 
He may then deposit with the Insur- 
ance Department, in regular install- 
ments, a sum sufficient to meet all 
contributions payable while the card 
remains current. At the end of the 
period the employer receives from the 
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Department stamps representing the 
value of the deposit and must stamp 
the cards in payment of all contribu- 
tions due for the period. Though an 
employer who makes such a deposit is 
deemed to have paid the contributions 
when due, he is required to stamp and 
return the card of any employee who 
leaves his employ or who requests that 
it be stamped. 

It is also possible, under certain 
conditions, for employers of a substan- 
tial number of regular employees to 
make arrangements whereby, on pay- 
ment of a deposit, the cards may be 
stamped in the week following that 
in which the wages are paid. 

After affixing the stamp the em- 
ployer must immediately cancel it. 
He may write the date in ink across 
the stamp, but the preferable and 
practical method is to use a metallic 
die which stamps the date in indelible 
ink. In no circumstances must the 
stamp be canceled before it is affixed. 
For his own protection the employer 
may have his stock of stamps perfo- 
rated if he obtains the permission of 
the Insurance Department and com- 
plies with prescribed conditions. 

The worker keeps his own card un- 
less he and the employer have agreed 
that the employer shall keep it while 
it is current. If the worker keeps it, 
the employer must return it to him 
as soon as it is stamped. If the em- 
ployer keeps it, he is responsible for 
its safety and for stamping it regu- 
larly at the proper time. He must 
also return it to the worker if the lat- 
ter leaves his employ; or if the worker 
requests its return; or on the expira- 
tion of its currency or within 6 days 
thereafter. On returning a card, the 
employer may demand a receipt if he 
sees fit. When for any reason other 
than its loss or destruction the card 
cannot be returned to the worker, or 
if a worker dies while the employer 
has the card, the employer must send 
it promptly to the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


Other Countries 


In Germany, agricultural wage 
workers and domestic employees are 
covered by workers’ old-age, sur- 
vivors’, and disability insurance. A 
separate system covers all salaried 
employees. Up to World War II, con- 
tributions were collected by means of 
a stamp system, and a wage-class 


system was used for assigning con- 
tribution rates. Health and unem- 
ployment insurance contributions for 
industrial and commercial employees 
were not collected by means of the 
stamp system but rather through 
lists similar to those now used in old- 
age and survivors insurance in the 
United States. During the war the 
pay-roll list system has been substi- 
tuted for the stamp system; stamps 
are used only for voluntary insurance 
and the compulsory insurance of in- 
dependent workers—groups which 
have no employers and for whom the 
problem of multiple deductions for 
contributions does not arise. 

Hungary, like France, has a sepa- 
rate old-age insurance system for 
agricultural workers; it is limited to 
men over age 18 and administered 
by a National Institute of Agricul- 
tural Insurance. The worker con- 
tributes a flat amount of 20 fillér a 
week. The employer’s contribution is 
set at a certain percentage of the land 
tax and collected as a supplement to 
that tax; but if the taxable income 
of any property is less than 100 
kronen a year, the employer pays no 
contribution. The State and the 
municipalities also contribute to the 
system. 

Italy covers both agricultural and 
domestic employment under its old- 
age, survivors’, and disability insur- 
ance system. Contributions are 
levied according to wage classes: 9 
classes for salaried employees paid 
on a monthly basis, 10 for. workers 
paid weekly, and 2 for agricultural 
workers. These 2 classes consist of 
persons who work regularly in agri- 
culture, and agricultural day work- 
ers. For both classes the contribu- 
tion schedule is further subdivided 
between men and women; for day 
workers, all girls and boys between 
14 and 18 years of age are included 
with the women. 

Before the war, the stamp system 
was generally used in Italy for col- 
lection of contributions. Available 
information indicates, however, that 
in certain cases pay-rol! reporting is 
allowed and, for agricultural labor. 
collection through the regular system 
of direct taxes. There seems to be 
no special adaptation of either the 
contribution schedule or methods of 
collection for domestic workers, 
though up to 1939 their contributions 
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were graded according to the size of 
the commune where the work was 
performed, with variations by sex and 
by full-time or part-time work. 

In the Netherlands both agricul- 
tural workers and domestic workers 
are included in the general system. 
Contributions, which are paid only by 
the employer, are collected by means 
of stamps and in accordance with a 
schedule which is, in effect, a mixture 
of wage classes and flat rates. The 
schedule, which consists of five 
classes for men and four for women, 
assigns rates by age, though modifi- 
cations are made for the character of 
the employment and method of re- 
muneration. 

Contributions are assessed, in gen- 
eral, on a weekly basis, and stamps 
are affixed to the worker’s stamp card 
each week; for employment of less 
than 4 days in a week, however, the 
employer may pay contributions on 
a daily basis. The stamp cards are 
issued annually to each worker and 


returned at the end of the year to the 
State Insurance Bank, where the rec- 
ord of contributions is kept. 

The U. S. S. R. extends insurance 
coverage to certain agricultural un- 
dertakings as well as domestic em- 
ployment. Contributions are paid 
entirely by the employer. Accord- 
ing to available information, the em- 
ployer of agricultural labor makes all 
payments to the credit institution se- 
lected by the insurance fund. The 
stamp system is used for domestic 
workers, and rates are assessed in ac- 
cordance with a five-class system 
based on the employer’s income. A 
distinctive feature of the stamp sys- 
tem in the U. S. S. R. is that both 
employer and worker have stamp 
books. The insurance stamp is in 
two parts, and the employer affixes 
one part in his book and the other 
in the worker’s. 

Under the Peruvian social insurance 
system, more than 70 percent of the 
200,000 persons insured in 1942 were 


agricultural workers. Contributions 
are collected by stamps in accordance 
with wage classes. For employees 
who work regularly for one employer, 
a four-page stamp card’ is available 
with spaces for stamps for each week 
in a l-year period. For employees 
who work for more than one employer, 
a book with several pages is available. 

A number of countries which do not 
cover agricultural or domestic em- 
ployees under their social insurance 
programs use, nevertheless, the stamp 
system for industrial employees; this 
system, they feel, will enable them to 
extend coverage very simply on the 
same basis to agricultural or domestic 
employees. Canada uses a stamp book 
in conjunction with wage classes un- 
der its unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. An unusual feature of the Ca- 
nadian system is that each stamp is 
divided into six parts so that one-sixth 
of a stamp can be affixed in the em- 
ployee’s book for each day he is 
employed. 





Merit Systems in the Social Security Program 


By Oscar M. Powell* 


ONLY NINE STATES had State-wide 
civil-service systems when the Social 
Security Act was passed in 1935. The 
original act contained no specific pro- 
vision requiring States to establish 
and maintain personnel standards on 
a merit basis as a condition of Federal 
grants for State programs. From 
early 1936, when grants to the States 
under the act first commenced, until 
August 1939, such efforts as the Board 
made to develop merit-system stand- 
ards were under the authority of the 
general provisions contained in titles 
I, II, IV, and X of the act, which 
imposed on the Board the necessity for 
findings on methods of administration 
necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the State programs. 
During this period merit systems were 
voluntarily adopted by 28 unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies and by 
7 public assistance agencies, in addi- 
tion to those which were operating 
under State-wide civil-service laws. 
In August 1939 Congress provided 
that after January 1, 1940, these ad- 


*Executive Director, Social Security 
Board. This article is based on a talk 
given before a field staff conference of 
the Board’s State Technical Advisory 
Service. 


ministrative methods must include 
“methods relating to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of personnel 


‘Standards on a merit basis, except 


that the Board shall exercise no au- 
thority with respect to the selection, 
tenure of office, and compensation of 
any individual employed in accord- 
ence with such methods.” This 
clause was inserted parenthetically, 
and, like the more general earlier 
wording, was made subject to Board 
interpretation through the specific 
language, “as are found by the Board 
to be necessary for proper and ef- 
ficient operation.” So that the States 
might know with some definiteness 
what the Board would consider as 
acceptable methods, work on a state- 
ment of standards was commenced 
immediately after the enactment of 
the 1939 amendment and the state- 
ment was issued as of November 1, 
1939. 

Both the States and the Board re- 
alized that the interval before Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, was too short for the 
States to do all that was needed to 
bring merit systems into full oper- 
ation. For that reason, the States 
were asked to indicate by January 
1, in general terms, their intention 


to establish and maintain methods 
in accordance with the November 1 
standards. In good time all States 
did agree. I think this agreement 
was due in no small part to the care 
which had been taken in devising the 
standards. They did not spring fully 
developed from a few weeks’ work, but 
evolved from the continuing study be- 
gun in the spring of 1936. I think, 
too, that they were accepted because 
the final product incorporated only 
those principles generally considered 
axiomatic. 

This paper compliance, however, 
was by far the smallest and perhaps in 
many respects the least important 
part of the job to be done. 

Not long before Congress enacted 
the 1939 amendment, the President of 
the United States had issued an Ex- 
ecutive order requiring establishment 
of personnel departments in all agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. 
This action drained off into the Fed- 
eral service a large number of the per- 
sons technically equipped in the per-~ 
sonnel field. Only a limited crop was 
left to the States for discharging the 
responsibilities which they had under- 
taken by reason of the amendment. 
The Board’s efforts to assist the States 
in meeting the inevitable administra- 
tive difficulties which faced them were 
of two kinds. Our first job was to 
point out again and again, and then 
to reiterate, the need for developing 
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strong merit-system councils and 
merit-system supervisors by selecting 
people with a high sense of public 
duty and with courage and integrity. 
Our second job was to try to acquaint 
these people, many of whom had had 
no experience in the field, with the 
principles and methods underlying 
merit-system administration. The 
accomplishment of these tasks will 
stand for a long time to the credit of 
the personnel responsible for the job. 
The foundation then laid has been, in 
my opinion, largely responsible for 
such success as the States and we 
have had in this joint undertaking. 

I mentioned principles underlying 
merit-system administration. Per- 
haps I should have said “principle,” 
in the singular. Actually, what the 
Board and the States are after is to 
attract and select and retain the very 
best of the people who are available. 
Unless we are able to get the best, and 
keep them, the public service will 
suffer; the taxpayer will not get all 
that his money entitles him to, nor will 
the people for whose benefit these 
social security programs are devised 
get the quality of service which they 
have a right to expect. 

We have elaborated this principle 
in our standards; the several specific 
topics treated are not much more than 
elaboration and method for obtaining 
this principal end. We speak of juris- 
diction, of organization, of nondis- 
crimination, and limitation on polit- 
ical activity; of classification plans 
and compensation plans; of recruit- 
ment, examination, appointment, pro- 
motion, furlough, and separation of 
personnel; of service ratings, person- 
nel records, and reports. But when 
we sift and analyze these particulars 
we come out with this, as I see it: 
We should like to have the adminis- 
tration of personnel matters so or- 
dered that well-qualified, competent 
people will consider the public service 
as an attractive career. We should 
like to see public servants selected 
through the best possible combination 
of written and oral examinations and 
the rating of training and experience. 
We should like to see equal pay for 
equal work and the chance to pro- 
mote and safeguard those who per- 
form satisfactorily in accordance with 
their demonstrated competence on 
the job. 

Before December 1941, our opera- 
tions—and when I say “our” I mean 
the operations of the States and the 


Board—were easy in comparison to 
those since that date. True, we had 
trouble in getting the systems set up 
and manned by competent personnel. 
Nor was the basic principle of merit- 
system administration universally ac- 
cepted without argument. But it is 
also true that we were operating in a 
buyers’ market. With the beginning 
of the war and the demands by the 
armed services, the war agencies of 
the Federal Government, and the war 
industries, this buyers’ market ended. 
The market became tighter and 
tighter, and the States’ difficulties in 
keeping good people and getting com- 
petent replacements increased as time 
went on. They were in the same pre- 
dicament as we. 

As we observed the difficulties the 
States were experiencing, it became 
apparent that relaxation of some 
standards was necessary. Several 
steps were taken by the Board to make 
it possible for the States to maintain 
at least a minimal staff in competition 
with the other governmental agencies 
and the war industries. 

For the duration of the war States 
may, if they wish, stimulate compe- 
tition by waiving absolute require- 
ments of education and experience 
for admission to examinations; or, if 
competition is not feasible because of 
labor-market conditions, they may 
appoint qualified people without com- 
petitive examination. Allowance was 
made in Federal grants to States for 
salary increases to compensate for 
increases in living costs. Thus the 
State agencies with which we do busi- 
ness could make their jobs more 
attractive financially. 

These and other modifications and 
relaxations of standards, like those 
which I have specifically -mentioned, 
have been designed to permit more 
flexibility in administrative practices 
during this time of stringency. We 
have attempted, however, to preserve 
the basic idea of attracting, getting, 
and keeping in the public service the 
best people who are available. We 
still think it is a good idea for public 
servants to be educated and to have 
had experience. We think it a good 
idea, even during war, to select them, 
wherever possible, through a competi- 
tive process: through an examination 
consisting of a written objective test 
of intelligence and knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, an oral examination to 
test personal qualities and charac- 
teristics, and rating of training and 


* 


experience. We still think it a good 
idea that the passing points on these 
examinations be so fixed in relation to 
labor-market conditions as to exclude 
the relatively unfit and to arrange in 
order of competence those persons 
best able to serve. But we have had 
to face the fact that there are not as 
many or as well qualified people 
available now as in normal times, 
The relaxations were made with the 
realization that when the war is over 
the public will be better served by 
providing public employment oppor- 
tunities for the group which will then 
be available and perhaps better 
qualified. 

These several relaxations to which 
I have referred have, I think, helped 
the States to operate with a reason- 
able degree of effectiveness. Com- 
paring the State’s situation with that 
of the Board as to lists of availables, 
turn-over rate, and other pertinent 
factors, the advantage seems to be 
with the States. Certainly they are 
in no worse position than we, nor 
have they been. 

Both the Board and the States are 
going to have later troubles. The 
Board has about 5,000 positions to 
which former employees will be en- 
titled after the war—more than half 
the jobs now filled. Some States are 
in almost as bad a fix. We are filling 
positions, and in the future will fill 
positions, in accordance with the 
terms of the Starnes act. Undoubt- 
edly State legislatures also will—and 
should—pass ‘laws granting prefer- 
ences of one kind or another to per- 
sons returning from the armed serv- 
ices. Fortunately for the civilian 
public service, the number of return- 
ing veterans after this war will be 
much greater than that after the last 
war. It follows, of course, that there 
will be many among these veterans 
who will want to enter or reenter 
public service and who are well quali- 
fied. The Board has recently en- 
dorsed recommendations of the Civil 
Service Assembly concerning the di- 
rection which State veterans’ pref- 
erence legislation might well take. It 
is to be hoped that whatever the 
States do for the veteran will be done 
in the light of the general public 
good; that whatever legislation is 
passed, the principle of choosing, 
within reasonable limits, the persons 
best qualified to serve the public will 
be maintained. 

After the war, we and the States 
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should have ample opportunities to 
recruit to normal peacetime strength 
with well-qualified, competent peo- 
ple. Meanwhile we have reason to 
believe that even under adverse con- 
ditions the positive aspects of good 
personnel administration are gaining 
acceptance. This makes it increas- 
ingly possible for us to spend less time 
in the activities that are designed to 
safeguard the possibilities of abuse, 
We cannot, however, abrogate our re- 
sponsibility of making findings in 
strict accordance with the facts; for 
the Board’s role in merit systems in- 
cludes what might be called a policing 
function. That is, in this as in other 
aspects of the program, the Board 
carries statutory responsibility for 
seeing that Federal funds are ex- 
pended only in accordance with the 


conditions which Congress laid down “ 


in authorizing Federal grants to 
States. When these conditions are 
not met, the Board has no alternative 
but to withhold Federal funds for a 
particular purpose or even to stop all 
Federal grants for a State program. 
That drastic step has had to be taken 
only rarely in the Board’s history. 
While I am sure that none of us in 
the Board feels wholly satisfied with 
our record of Federal administration 
of the act—in my dictionary self-sat- 
isfaction and dry rot mean the same 
thing—I believe that the basic stand- 
point from which the Board has 
viewed these _ responsibilities has 
helped us to avoid many “bureau- 


cratic” blunders which would have 
held back the development of the 
State-Federal programs. In our “po- 
licing” functions as jn all other func- 
tions of the Board, we must be guided 
by the objectives and purposes of the 
programs which are served by the 
joint efforts of Federal and State per- 
sonnel. We—the personnel—are, of 
course, only a means to an end. 

Unemployment compensation, 
which insures against wage loss due to 
involuntary unemployment, and pub- 
lic assistance, which provides money 
for certain groups of people who are 
in need, serve both individuals and the 
society in which they live. They help 
to secure society by ameliorating the 
results that follow from the lack of 
money in the hands of people who live 
in an economy where the possession or 
lack of money spells the difference al- 
most between life and death. The so- 
cial purposes of the programs are 
served by using the money effectively, 
not by saving it; by putting money 
into the hands of people when they 
need it, not by depriving them of the 
benefits or assistance which the pro- 
gram is intended to supply. 

Certainly we, as public officials, 
should see to it that the money is 
spent only for the purposes for which 
it was appropriated. Certainly we 
should take exceptions to payments 
which are made contrary to the re- 
quirements of the Federal act as in- 
terpreted by the Board (and in the 
personnel field, to payments resulting 


from violation of State law), but 
equally as certainly, we should be 
guided in our actions in this respect, 
as in all others, by an understanding 
and appreciation of the objectives of 
the legislation under which we oper- 
ate. We should realize that these pur- 
poses are served only incidentally 
through our policing functions, and 
that our chief aim and major respon- 
sibility should be to see to it that peo- 
ple get aid when they need it and are 
entitled to it, and that exceptions in 
themselves are a means and not an 
end. 

In a government such as ours, 
where the lawmakers, the devisers of 
high policy, are selected periodically 
by the people, and where likewise the 
top executive positions are filled peri- 
odically through the electoral proc- 
ess, there is a need for a continuing 
corps of qualified permanent civil 
servants who can do, and do well, the 
tasks that have to be done within the 
policy framework established by leg- 
islative and executive action. There 
has been too great waste in this coun- 
try of time, money, and effectiveness 
in the public service through ineffi- 
cient selection and political turn-over. 
Despite its inadequacies and the diffi- 
culties in its application, the merit 
principle has made one of the most 
valuable and lasting contributions to 
our political economy. Despite its 
shortcomings, I have heard no sug- 
gestion of a substitute that would 
seem to serve as well. 





State Aid to Veterans 


By Franklin Aaronson and Hilda Rosenbloom* 


IN THIS COUNTRY, respOnsibility for aid 
and relier to persons injured in the 
defense of the community was first 
assumed by the several colonial gov- 
ernments. With the formation of the 
Nation in 1789, these colonial func- 
tions were largely transferred to the 
Federal Government. As the years 
passed, however, a series of State laws 
was enacted, largely supplementing 
the Federal legislation and granting 
services and aid to veterans and their 
survivors. These State laws followed 
no predetermined pattern but grew 
as needs and pressures demanded. 
The result has been uneven—compre- 
hensive protection for veterans in 
some States and an almost complete 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Division of Coordination Studies. 


lack of State veterans’ legislation in 
others. 

State benefits have included both 
payments in cash or kind and non- 
monetary privileges, such as certain 
tax exemptions and employment pref- 
erences. Pensions in a few States, 
small bonuses or bounties in isolated 
instances, care in State soldiers’ 
homes for indigent or disabled vet- 
erans, veterans’ relief payments, and 
burial benefits for indigent veterans 
and their dependents have comprised 
the benefits in cash or kind. The 
State laws have been similar to but 
not identical with the broader Fed- 
eral program. 

State expenditures for veterans and 
their dependents or survivors are 
small, however, in comparison with 
those under the Federal laws. While 


no statistics are available on the costs 
of the services or privileges provided 
for veterans under State laws, infor- 
mation on the amounts spent in the 
States for veterans’ cash benefits is 
available from the Bureau of the 
Census reports of State finances. 
In 1943 such benefits amounted to 
about $20 million, in contrast to the 
$450 million expended by the Federal 
Government for aid to veterans. It 
would seem unlikely that State expen- 
ditures will increase substantially in 
view of the comprehensive Federal 
program already in operation.* The 
States’ laws in effect for World War II 
veterans make considerable provision 
for services, rather than benefits in 
cash or in kind, and a large portion 
of any increase will probably repre- 
sent the cost of services. 

Until the first World War, indigent 

1For an outline of the “G. I. Bill of 


Rights,” see the Bulletin, July 1944, pp. 
3-13. 
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and disabled veterans were the two 
groups usually cared for under State 
laws. Eligibility for benefits under 
State laws, as for Federal benefits, 
was related to service in specified 
wars, although in a few States bene- 
fits were made available to “veterans 
of any war in which the United States 
was engaged.” Wives and widows 
married prior to a certain date or liv- 
ing with the veteran for a specified 
period of time were also often in- 
cluded as eligible for benefits. In 
general, State legislation in effect be- 
fore that war served as a basis for 
formulating State programs for vet- 
erans of World War I. 

Indiana and Kansas extended ex- 
isting benefits to World War I veter- 
ans by means of a general extension 
clause for all State benefits; Minne- 


sota extended the benefits to disabled 
veterans only. Other States passed 
legislation extending specific benefits. 
Indigent or disabled veterans and 
their dependents were thus entitled 
to certain tax and license exemptions 
in 41 States, relief in their own homes 
in 26 States, and expenses for burial 
in 32 States. In 22 of the 26 States in 
which relief was provided, and in 3 
States without special veterans’ relief 
legislation, care in a State soldiers’ 
home was also obtainable. States 
which provided relief to veterans gen- 
erally provided payment or reim- 
bursement of burial expenses. 

New types of benefits were also pro- 
vided for World War I veterans in all 
States which had previous veterans’ 
programs. Some of the 34 States with 
employment-preference provisions en- 


acted them for the first time after 
the war and applied them retroactive- 
ly to veterans of earlier wars. Bonus 
payments, previously paid only in iso- 
lated instances, were made available 
in 20 States. Educational benefits for 
veterans (16 States) and for their 
orphans (34 States) were an innova- 
tion, as were several other types of 
benefits, e. g., land settlement privi- 
leges (14 States), loans for specified 
purposes (6 States), and State hospi- 
tal care for certain ailments (11 
States). Thirty States made provi- 
sion for the establishment of a vet- 
erans’ service office to give informa- 
tion and assistance to veterans with 
regard to their benefit rights. 
Although the majority of State leg- 
islatures met in only one regular and 
at the most two special sessions be- 


Table 1.—Types of services and benefits available to veterans of World War II, under State laws, by State, as of January 1, 19451 
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tween the declaration of the present 
war and the end of 1944, it is already 
clear that the States intend to extend 
their legislation for World War I vet- 
erans to World War II veterans. In 
addition to the many State legislative 
committees which have been estab- 
lished to study State aid to returning 
veterans, all but 7 States have taken 
specific action, either extending cov- 
erage of present provisions or enact- 
ing new laws to serve a similar pur- 
pose (table 1). 

Six States* have enacted general 
extension clauses; the Rhode Island 
clause went into effect only a few 
months after Pearl Harbor. Minne- 
sota and Kansas provide a limited ex- 
tension only; the Minnesota law ex- 
tends benefits to disabled World War 
II veterans, and the Kansas law spec- 
ifies that the extension applies only 
to tax exemptions, employment pref- 
erence, burial benefits, and relief. 


Veterans’ Service Offices 


Veterans’ service offices were devel- 
oped as an integral part of the State 
government to meet the needs of re- 
turning World War I veterans seek- 
ing information on the Federal or 
State benefits to which they were en- 
titled or assistance in filing claims for 
these benefits. Before World War I, 
such assistance had been given 
through veterans’ organizations which 
operated with or without State finan- 
cial aid or had been included as one 
of the many functions of the State 
adjutant general’s office. The office 
serving veterans and their depend- 
ents was set up in some States as an 
independent department and in others 
was included as a part of the State 
welfare agency. 

At the outbreak of the present war, 
30 States had some statutory provision 
for advice and special service to vet- 
erans. Illinois and Oklahoma provid- 
ed an appropriation to maintain a 
service officer, but his duties were not 
spelled out in the statutes. Washing- 
ton and Utah continued to make an 
annual appropriation to a designated 
veterans’ organization, subsidizing its 
function of assisting veterans in prop- 
er filing of claims. 
~ Inclusion of World War II veterans 
under provisions of the laws estab- 
lishing the service offices is implied in 
25 of the 30 State laws which relate 
to veterans of any war. Since Pear] 


2 Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Oregon, Rhode Island. 


Harbor, however, 9 of these States 
and 10 others have enacted legisla- 
tion either extending (2 States) , mod- 
ifying (5 States), or creating (12 
States) veterans’ service offices. 

Of the 12 States which enacted new 
legislation, 5 had never provided such 
aservice. California added this func- 
tion to the many other duties of the 
Veterans Welfare Board. Colorado, 
Michigan, and Nevada set up inde- 
pendent offices. The Michigan law, 
unlike any other, specifically states 
that “the Office of Veterans Affairs 
shall not be empowered to file applica- 
tion for or to prosecute the claim of 
any individual for any benefit accru- 
ing to such individual under the laws 
administered by the U. S. Veterans’ 
Administration” but is to serve as an 
information and coordination agency. 
New York authorized the appoint- 
ment of county service officers in 1942, 
and a temporary commission has re- 
cently been authorized to study the 
feasibility of establishing a service 
agency in conjunction with the divi- 
sion of military affairs in the State 
government. 

Half of the 12 States repealed exist- 
ing legislation and enacted laws which 
more clearly defined the duties and 
powers of the service office. Separate 
veterans’ departments were estab- 
lished in Minnesota and South Da- 
kota. In New Jersey the functions 
and powers of the State service officer 
were transferred from the adjutant 
general’s office to the newly created 
post-war department of economic 
development, while an attempt to 
authorize the creation of county ad- 
ministrative agencies was vetoed. 

In addition to these newly. created 
offices, Indiana, following the prece- 
dents of Washington and Utah, ap- 
propriated $5,000 to be expended by 
the Disabled American Veterans, Inc., 
in assisting returning disabled service 
personnel in matters connected with 
the various services and benefits 
available to them. 

There are still 10 States * in which 
veterans and-their dependents have 
no recourse to a separate State 
agency, directly or indirectly, to ob- 
tain advice or assistance in filing 
claims for benefits to which they may 
be entitled. Returning veterans of 
these States may appeal for such as- 
sistance to representatives of the Vet- 


?Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Wyoming. 


erans Administration or to private 
veterans’ organizations.‘ 


Employment Services for Veterans 


The U. S. Employment Service 
maintains in each State a central of- 
fice and several local offices, each of 
which has one or more staff members 
assigned especially to the placement 
of veterans. While no State operates 
an employment service as such for 
veterans, most State vocational re- 
habilitation agencies do refer to pros- 
pective employers veterans for whom 
they have provided training. A few 
of the larger cities also include place- 
ment among their social services for 
veterans. 


Freezing Provisions in the State 
Unemployment Compensation 
Laws 


Prior to the effective date of the 
G. I. Bill all but 2 States had legisla- 
tion which provided that rights of 
workers covered under the respective 
State unemployment compensation 
laws be frozen if they were inducted 
into the armed forces. These freezing 
provisions were designed to make 
available to workers whose military 
service has terminated benefit rights 
equivalent to those which they had 
prior to such service. When the G. I. 
Bill was passed, these provisions be- 
came inoperative in 5 States, and the 
provisions of 14 more States will ex- 
pire in 1945 unless legislative action 
is taken. The G. I. Bill has removed 
much of the States’ former liability 
for benefit payments. It is possible 
that many of the State provisions will 
be amended or repealed before the end 
of the war. 


Employment Preference 


Federal, State, and local provisions 
for preference in public employment 
are similar. The most recent Federal 
measure is the Veterans Preference 
Act of 1944 (Public Law No. 359) ap- 
proved June 27, 1944. Under this act 
preferential treatment in the classi- 
fied or unclassified Federal civil serv- 
ice or on Federal public works is 


*The G. I. Bill authorized assignment 
of Veterans Administration personnel to 
Army and Navy installations to adju- 
dicate claims of, and give aid and advice 
to, members of the military and naval 
forces about to be discharged or released 
from active service. Such advice and as- 
sistance before discharge may go far to- 
ward lightening the prospective demands 
on Federal and State service offices for 
veterans. 
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granted to veterans of any war, cam- 
paign, or expedition, to widows or 
widowers of disabled veterans, and to 
wives of disabled veterans who them- 
selves are not qualified for civil- 
service appointment by reason of 
their disability. 

Like the Federal system, State civil- 
service systems, although inaugurated 
many years after the termination of 
the early wars, phrased their prefer- 
ential clauses to make them appli- 
cable to honorably discharged veter- 
ans of any war. By 1942, 34 States 
had laws granting preference in State 
civil-service employment or, more 
generally, favoring veterans for all 
public employment or on any public 
works project. In addition, most 
States gave veterans preference in the 
appointment of persons engaged in 
the State veterans’ programs. 

Most States, like the Federal Gov- 
ernment, add 5 or 10 points additional 
credit to the veteran’s score in civil- 
service examinations; a few States 
award an additional bonus ranging 
from 10 to 20 points. 

Unlike the Federal law, at least 4 
States ° require that the veteran have 
a passing grade before he receives the 
additional credits. Moreover, only a 
few States allow experience in the 
armed forces to be listed as “experi- 
ence” for a particular position. New 
Jersey grants additional points for 
such military experience. 

In the States, as in the Federal serv- 
ice, preferential treatment is not 
limited to appointment but is ex- 
tended to include transfers, retention, 
and reinstatement rights. States 
often grant preference in promotional 
examinations as well. The Texas 
statutes contain an unusual provision 
requiring at least 10 percent of the 
personnel of every State department 
to be veterans with preference. 

State legislation with regard to em- 
ployment preference for World War II 
veterans has been confined almost 
exclusively to an extension of existing 
laws. Within the past 2 years 10 
States have extended civil-service 
preference,’ 8 States" have extended 
such preference in public departments 


5 Arizona, 
Jersey. 

® California, Connecticut, Illinois, Kan- 
Sas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina. 

TIllinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
South Dakota, Washington. 


California, Indiana, New 


and on public works, and 12 States 
probably will extend preference by 
interpretation of existing law. Four 
States * have yet to extend these bene- 
fits to World War II veterans. Two 
States granted or extended prefer- 
ences for specific types of employ- 
ment—New Jersey in school-district 
examinations and Pennsylvania for 
police-force employment. Vermont, 
for the first time, provided for vet- 
erans’ preference in all branches of 
the State government. 

The Colorado Legislature passed a 
joint resolution requesting the State 
civil-service commission and the mer- 
it-system council for county depart- 
ments of public welfare agencies to 
promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to grant return- 
ing veterans preference similar to 
that in the Federal civil service. 


Tax Exemptions 

The Federal Government grants 
veterans an income-tax exemption on 
all payments made under Federal vet- 
erans’ legislation, including insurance 
payments. All but 5 States® have at 
some time enacted legislation grant- 
ing rather substantial personal tax 
exemptions to veterans of 1 or more 
of the major wars and to their survi- 
vors. Of the 43 States which have 
enacted legislation granting personal 
tax exemptions, only 2 do not provide 
exemptions in one form or another to 
World War I veterans; Louisiana spe- 
cifically limits the exemptions to 
Confederate veterans, and in Arkan- 
sas the exemption was declared un- 
constitutional in 1937 as granting “to 
a class of citizens privileges or im- 
munities, which on the same terms 
do not equally belong to all...”” 
Of the 7 States which give no exemp- 
tions to World War 1 veterans, 3— 
Arkansas, North Dakota, and Mary- 
land—now exempt servicemen’s pay 
and allowances. In 36 States—all but 
5 of the States which grant tax exemp- 
tions to veterans of the first World 
War—World War II veterans are at 
present eligible for tax exemption 
either by reason of interpretation of 
existing law or through specific legis- 
lative enactment. Tax exemptions 
vary among the States with respect to 
time limits. In some cases, notably 


property taxes, the exemptions are 


8Iowa, Maryland, Texas, West Virginia. 

®North Dakota, Missouri, Maryland, 
Illinois, Colorado. 

10 Edelmann v. City of Fort Sumter, 105 
SW (2) (528). 


usually permanent; in other cases, 
particularly for personal income 
taxes, the exemption is usually limited 
to the war period and a short time 
thereafter. This article is concerned 
primarily with the provisions for vet- 
erans and only incidentally with the 
temporary arrangements for service- 
men. 

The most frequent exemptions for 
veterans of either World War are ex- 
emption of pension and war-risk in- 
surance from State income tax and of 
the latter from inheritance tax, and 
exemption of veterans from the prop- 
erty tax (subject to an over-all prop- 
erty ownership limitation of about 
$5,000), from personal, road, or edu- 
cational poll taxes (often only on con- 
dition that the veteran have a disa- 
bility rating of 10 percent), and from 
certain occupational and business 
licenses, including peddlers’ and 
hawkers’ licenses in many States. Il- 
linois, Maryland, and Washington 
have also extended the time for pay- 
ment of taxes, and Nevada and North 
Carolina have waived all occupational 
license fees for servicemen of World 
War II. 

Of the 16 States which have enacted 
tax-exemption legislation for veterans 
of the present war, 6 have extended 
exemption from - various license 
taxes; 3 States” have exempted 
World War II veterans from payment 
of certain property taxes, and New 
Hampshire raised the exemption from 
$1,000 to $3,000 if the veteran is totally 
disabled from a service-connected in- 
jury. Some States have granted poll- 
tax exemptions. Maine and New 
Hampshire limited such exemptions to 
the duration; New Hampshire ex- 
empted widows of servicemen, and 
Vermont, wives and widows; and Ne- 
braska limited such exemption to per- 
sons with service-connected disabili- 
ties. Kentucky has provided lifetime 
exemption from poll taxes for all per- 
sons who have served for 90 days in 
the present war and were residents 
of the State at the time of induction. 
Alabama, by means of a constitutional 
amendment, has abolished the poll tax 
for all war veterans. 


Land Settlement and Loans 
Land-settlement benefits and farm 

and home loans were important fea- 

tures of the State programs for vet- 


erans of World WarI. After that war, 


4 Alabama, Florida, Georgia, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, Oregon. 
® Idaho, Michigan, Oklahoma. 
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14 States, a majority of them in the 
West, passed land-settlement laws. 
The general legislative intent was to 
provide rural homes and useful em- 
ployment, sometimes to World War I 
veterans only, sometimes to veterans 
of earlier wars as well, and sometimes 
to any loyal State citizen, with pref- 
erence to veterans in both employ- 
ment on and purchase of the land. 
The program was carried on in con- 
junction with the Federal Govern- 
ment; the States acquired additional 
land grants under provisions of the 
Carey act and often received Federal 
financial assistance in irrigating, re- 
claiming, and developing the property. 
Loans to prospective settlers for essen- 
tial farm improvements were author- 
ized in most States. 


Mississippi and 3 of the 14 States 
with land-settlement provisions™ 
granted loans for the purchase of 
homes and farms. Maximum 
amounts and the period of time over 
which the loan could be repaid were 
stipulated in the law. In Oregon the 
loan, ranging in amount from $500- 
3,000, could be elected by the veteran 
in lieu of a straight cash bonus based 
on length of service and totaling no 
more than $500. 

Other loans to World War I vet- 
erans, without relationship to land- 
settlement or home-purchase benefits, 
were general assistance loans in the 
State of Washington and educational 
loans in Colorado. 


None of this legislation automati- 
cally applies to veterans of the present 
war. California and Oregon, how- 
ever, took steps during 1943 to extend 
to them the existing farm and home- 
loan benefits. California created a 
revolving, self-liquidating fund for 
loans to World War II veterans at 4- 
percent interest, to be amortized over 
40 years. No veteran may receive 
benefits under this act if in purchas- 
ing a farm he would thereby become 
the holder of real estate exceeding 
$15,000 in value, or, in purchasing a 
home, of real estate exceeding $10,000. 

In Oregon the legislature passed a 
joint resolution recommending 
amendment of the State constitution 
to allow the levy of an additional tax 
of 2 mills on every dollar of assessed 
value of property in the State, the 
money so raised to become the basis 
for an Oregon war veterans’ fund 
from which loans could be made to 


48 California, North Carolina, Oregon. 


veterans for acquisition of farms and 
homes. This constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted in the November 
1944 general elections. 

During 1944, 2 States enacted leg- 
islation granting loans for purposes 
other than farm or home purchase. 
Like the general assistance loan in 
the State of Washington after the 
first World War but more specifically 
worded, a law in South Dakota au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $50,000 
to the war veterans’ fund to be used 
for loans to veterans, their depend- 
ents or survivors, to tide them over 
while Government claims are being 
processed and adjudicated. The loan, 
not to exceed $50 a month for 12 
months, is payable to residents, and 
also to nonresidents if a reciprocal ar- 
rangement exists with the home 
State; it is to be repaid from bene- 
fits received under the Federal pro- 
gram for veterans. 

Before the passage of the G. I. Bill, 
New Jersey passed a law which pro- 
vides resident veterans, if they had 
90 days’ service and were not dis- 
honorably discharged, with venture 
capital not to exceed $3,000 at low 
rates of interest to assist them in es- 
tablishing themselves in business or 
a profession. Although loans guar- 
anteed under the G. I. Bill are 
broader in scope, covering purchase 
and construction of farms and homes 
as well as business property, the total 
amount guaranteed by the Federal 
Government is limited to $2,000. The 
State loan, however, must be reduced 
within 3 years while the loan under 
the Federal act may run for 20 years. 


Educational Benefits 


After the first World War, many 
States established educational bene- 
fits providing free tuition or cash 
grants or both for persons desiring 
to attend a secondary school or a 
business or technical school or col- 
lege. Two specific groups were en- 
titled to such aid—honorably dis- 
charged resident veterans and resi- 
dent children of deceased veterans 
who died from _ service-connected 
causes. A few States also included 
children of severely disabled veterans, 
All but 9 States enacted legislation 
affecting either one (28 States) or 
both (11 States) of these groups. 
One-third of the State laws (16 
States) contained veterans’ educa- 
tional provisions, and 34 State laws 
contained provisions for orphans. A 


few of the laws expired about 1942, 
but most are still in effect. 

Veterans’ educational benefits in 
most instances consist of free tuition 
in any State-supported school. A few 
States provide an annual allowance 
designed to cover tuition and also 
maintenance expenses, books, sup- 
plies, and fees. At least 3 States re- 
late the benefit to the State bonus 
payment: the North Dakota law spe- 
cifically earmarks the bonus for 
either farm or home purchase, medi- 
cal treatment, or educational use; 
Oregon requires a refund of an equiv- 
alent amount of the bonus for any 
benefit from the educational fund; 
and Wisconsin makes the educational 
bonus alternative to the regular 
bonus. Colorado is unique in pro- 
viding only an educational loan up to 
a@ maximum of $200, to be repaid 
within 5 years. The loan is interest- 
free for the first 3 years. 

Educational benefits to orphans of 
World War I veterans are not only 
more numerous but also more liberal 
than those granted the veterans 
themselves. General eligibility re- 
quirements are minimal. Benefits 
usually apply to orphans between 16 
and 22 but often extend beyond the 
maximum age until the course is com- 
pleted. State residence requirements 
are usually either 12 months or 5 
years. The privileges usually apply, 
as for veterans, only to State-sup- 
ported schools. 

The usual cash benefit is a pay- 
ment of about $150 a year to cover 
maintenance and school expenses. A 
few States allow only $100; Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, Wisconsin, and 
Florida award between $250 and $300 
a year. Louisiana, which allowed as 
high as $350 to a student under cer- 
tain conditions, repealed its law in 
1942 and substituted a system of loans. 
The States with low cash awards of- 
ten arrange for free tuition as an 
additional benefit; those with high 
grants expect tuition to be paid 
from the cash benefit. 

Almost none of the educational 
benefits automatically apply to World 
War II veterans or their. survivors. 
Before July 1944, when Federal educa- 
tional benefits became’available un- 
der the G.I. Bill, 12 States had already 
passed laws either extending World 
War I benefits to veterans of the 
present war or establishing such bene- 
fits for them. Four States extended 
benefits previously in effect; in Mas- 
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sachusetts the definition of veteran 
was expanded, California appropri- 
ated $300,000 to be used for veterans 
who desire to continue their educa- 
tion, Illinois extended scholarships at 
the normal school and the University 
of Illinois, and Texas authorized ex- 
emption of tuition and fees to Texas 
residents attending State institutions. 
In New York existing legislation was 
repealed, and a law was enacted 
authorizing the establishment of 1,200 
war-service scholarships of $350 a 
year for veterans of either World War; 
no maintenance allowance is pro- 
vided. 

Four States have established edu- 
cational benefits for the first time. 
Oklahoma and South Dakota extended 
free public school privileges to vet- 
erans over age 21 up through the 
twelfth grade. The Oklahoma law, 
however, restricts free schooling to a 
period equivalent to the amount of 
time the veteran spends in the armed 
forces and makes it available only if 
the veteran otherwise would have 
completed his schooling by age 21. 
Montana has provided that all bona 
fide residents of.the State at the time 
of entry into the armed forces shall 
have free fees and tuition in any and 
all units of the University of Montana, 
including the law and medical de- 
partments. Michigan provides 
moneys from a relief fund during the 
war period only, for use by returning 
veterans for educational purposes. 

It is still too early to predict the 
effect of the comprehensive educa- 
tional provisions of the G. I. Bill on 
present and future State legislation 
for veterans of the present war. Ed- 
ucational provisions of 2 States™ 
which deny State benefits to any per- 
son entitled to assistance under a 
Federal law have been thus rendered 
inoperative. 

Educational privileges for orphans 
of World War II veterans remain 
wholly a State responsibility. Of the 
15 or so laws which related to World 
War I orphans and which expired 
during 1942 or 1943, 2 have been re- 
enacted; the New Hampshire law re- 
tained the same coverage provisions, 
and the Maine law specifically ex- 
tended the benefits to World War II 
orphans. Two other States have en- 
acted new legislation in place of that 
no longer in effect. The West Virginia 
law, which is to be administered by 
the department of public assistance, 


144 Minnesota and Kentucky. 


extends the benefits to orphans of the 
present war, increases the amount per 
child, exclusive of the free tuition, 
from $150 to $300, and increases the 
total annual appropriation from 
$1,800 to $5,000. In Minnesota, where 
orphans’ benefits have been incorpo- 
rated in a general law containing pro- 
visions for relief as well as for educa- 
tion, $250 has been authorized for tui- 
tion of World War II orphans at cer- 
tain specified colleges or trade schools. 

In 11 States where original laws 
have not expired, an extension to 
World War II orphans has been effect - 
ed. This was accomplished in 9 
States * by specific legislation and in 
Rhode Island and Indiana by means 
of a general extension clause. In New 
York, where the original law was 
phrased so that it could be interpreted 
to apply automatically to World War 
II orphans without amendatory legis- 
lation, benefits have been extended 
to orphans of honorably discharged 
veterans who did not die from service- 
connected injuries, if there are insuffi- 
cient eligible applicants from among 
children of servicemen who died in 
service or as a result thereof. For the 
first time, Texas granted tuition and 
fee exemptions in State institutions 
to children of persons who were killed 
in action or died while in service. 

More than half of the 19 States 
which enacted legislation benefiting 
orphans of the last war have as yet 
done nothing to protect orphans of 
the present war. Thirteen States pro- 
vide no benefits for orphans of either 
war. 


Bonus Payments 


Although State bonus payments 
were known as far back as the days 
of the Indian and Civil Wars, when 
they were termed bounties, such pay- 
ments did not become general until 
the first World War. During a few 
years following that war, some 20 
States enacted legislation providing 
veterans with a cash payment, sup- 
plementing any Federal sum received, 
the amount to be directly proportion- 
ate to the length of service. 

Most bonuses were payable to any 
person in the armed forces with an 
honorable discharge who had been a 
resident of the State prior to enlist- 
ment or induction. The usual bonus 
payable was $10 or $15 a month for 


16 California, Connecticut, Florida, Tlli- 
nois, Michigan, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Vermont, Virginia. 


each month of service, with specified 
maximum payments ranging from 
$100-500. The laws of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin specified a minimum pay- 
ment of $50. These, and 4 other State 
laws,” contained no specified maxi- 
mums but were limited only by the 
period of service in the armed forces 
or the length of the war. Since Kan- 
sas paid $1 for each day of service and 
North Dakota allowed $25 for each 
month, bonus payments of these 
States approached $800 in a few cases. 


A majority of the bonus provisions 
for World War I veterans have either 
expired or been repealed. Whether 
er not States will enact legislation 
granting bonuses to World War II vet- 
erans on a similar scale is not yet 
clear. Under the Federal Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944 (Public, No. 
225, approved Feb. 3, 1944), dis- 
charged veterans receive $100 to $300, 
the exact amount depending on length 
and place of service in the armed 
forces. This act will probably affect 
future State bonus legislation in some 
degree. In 1943, before its passage, 3 
States had already taken steps to 
provide bonus payments. In Rhode 
Island a committee was appointed by 
the Governor to study the feasibility 
of making bonus payments and the 
possible means of financing them. 
New Hampshire and Vermont went 
further and passed bonus laws. New 
Hampshire allows $10 a month for 
each month of service up to a maxi- 
mum of $100 payable to the veteran or 
his heirs, the payments to be financed 
from a poll tax of $3 per person. Ver- 
mont provides a similar payment with 
a $120 maximum. 


Care in Domiciles and Hospitals 


Domiciliary care has long been an 
important part of the State programs 
for aid to needy veterans. Thirty-five 
States maintain homes for needy vet- 
erans, and 26 of these admit World 
War I veterans. The remaining 9 
States provide domiciliary care for 


“veterans of the Confederate Army 


only. Of the 30 homes in the 26 
States” providing care for World 
War I veterans, more than half admit 
also veterans’ wives and widows. 
Eligibility requirements for en- 
trance to State veterans’ homes in- 


16 Kansas, 
Washington. 

California, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Washington each maintain 2 homes, 


Michigan, North Dakota, 


and 
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clude residence in the State, usually 
from 1 to 5 years, prior to application 
for admission, and indigency com- 
bined with disability. One or two 
States permit any veteran to enter the 
home, providing he contributes to- 
ward his own support. A few States 
require the veteran to turn over to the 
home a portion of any pension money 
without regard to his total income. 
A wife or widow of an eligible veteran 
must meet additional requirements of 
a minimum age (about 50 years) and 
marriage for a specified period of 
time (10 years in most cases). A few 
women are admitted regardless of age 
if they are unable to support them- 
selves or if their husbands require 
constant care. Seven States make 
special provision for caring for veter- 
ans’ orphans, 6 in a separate home- 
school establishment * and 1, Kansas, 
in the Soldiers’ Home itself. 

State soldiers’ and sailors’ homes 
are not supported solely from State 
funds. By an act of August 27, 1888, 
last amended by Public Law No. 202, 
December 17, 1943, Federal payments 
to State homes are authorized in an 
amount of $300 (increased in 1943 
from $240) for each disabled soldier 
and sailor of the United States forces 
who served in any war and who is dis- 
abled by reason of age, disease, or 
otherwise and is thus unable to earn 
a living. This sum applies either to 
domiciliary or hospital care. Thirty 
homes in 26 States are eligible to re- 
ceive this financial assistance.” 

Approximately half the State homes 
admit World War II veterans and 
their dependents by interpretation of 
the existing law. Two of these 
States * and 4 others” specifically ex- 
tended admission privileges to this 
group in 1943. 

However, even if the 6 States which 
now admit veterans of World War I 
but not World War II extend their 
facilities to the latter, veterans in 22 
States will still be unable to receive 
care in any but Federal establish- 
ments. Nine of these 22 States main- 
tain Confederate homes, 
others Confederate homes were for- 
merly operated. Oregon discontinued 
its veterans’ home in 1931, and the 
conversion of the Rhode Island home 


%Tllinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania. 

1?Homes for Confederate Army veter- 
ans or their dependents are not eligible. 

2 Connecticut and Ohio. 

21Tllinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, South 
Dakota. 


and in 5° 


into a Federal veterans’ hospital was 
authorized in 1943. Seven other 
States * have had no State veterans’ 
homes for many years. 

Although most State homes give 
some medical care on the premises, 
11 States provide additional special- 
ized treatment in State hospitals, 
either for inmates of State homes or 
for any veteran. Insanity and tuber- 
culosis are the illnesses most fre- 
quently treated at State expense. For 
a period after World War I, a few 
States maintained rest camps and 
rehabilitation centers, which were 
partly supported from State funds. 
In general, however, war veterans re- 
quiring extensive hospital or medical 
treatment and unable to defray neces- 
sary expenses are referred to one of 
the 94 Federal Veterans Administra- 
tion hospital facilities maintained ex- 
clusively for their care. 

In 1943 Oklahoma extended the 
services of the tuberculosis hospital 
to World War II ex-service personnel 
and provided care for minor depend- 
ent children in a children’s preven- 
torium. Hospital benefits for all 
World War II veterans who have resi- 
dence in Connecticut, though seem- 
ingly implied in the existing law, were 
assured with the passage of a general 
extension clause. Several States, 
among them North Dakota and Wis- 
consin, have set up veterans’ post-war 
rehabilitation funds to help finance 
newly created rehabilitation programs 
or assist in coordinating those already 
in effect. In addition, Wisconsin has 
authorized an appropriation of $300,- 
000 to the Grand Army Home for the 
construction of a modern hospital 
unit. The Wisconsin General Hos- 
pital, which gives veterans admittance 
preference, in 1943 lowered the rates 
charged those admitted as private 
patients. 


Relief and Burial 


Although every indigent veteran is 
entitled to public assistance in one 
form or another on the same basis as 
his neighbors by reason of his being 
an indigent citizen, or through special 
earmarking of part of general relief 
funds for veterans, no Federal law and 
only about half the State laws (26) 
specifically provide relief payments to 
indigent World War I veterans and 
their dependents as such. Where 
there is such special provision, State 


2 Arizona, Delaware, Maine, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, West Virginia. 


relief to veterans is often administered 
through a department of public wel- 
fare or a special State veterans’ wel- 
fare commission. As an alternative a 
few States make an annual appropria- 
tion to a veterans’ organization, 
which then has authority to deter- 
mine how and to whom funds should 
be disbursed. In some States the 
board of trustees of the soldiers’ 
home is the administrative agency 
disbursing cash relief to persons who 
are eligible for admission to the home 
but for one reason or another cannot 
become inmates. 


County and local aid may be given 
in place of, or in addition to, State re- 
lief. Funds are usually raised from 
a tax on the assessed valuation of all 
property in the county or subdivision 
and are administered by a soldiers’ 
relief commission, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the various veterans’ 
organizations. 

In about half the States with vet- 
erans’ relief laws, World War II vet- 
erans and their dependents are au- 
tomatically entitled to veterans’ re- 
lief. Seventeen States have passed 
specific legislation relating to them 
during the past year or so. Eleven 
States extended present provisions to 
the new veteran group, 3 through the 
general extension clause* and 8 by 
means of regular legislative meas- 
ures.“ Four States made minor 
changes in existing laws. Six States 
enacted laws having to do with emer- 
gency relief measures. New York ex- 
tended for 1 year, until 1945, a meas- 
ure which provides relief for sick and 
disabled World War II veterans who 
are out of regular employment for 
14 days or longer and in need of as- 
sistance. Five States* have made 
provision for temporary emergency 
relief for short periods following a 
veteran’s return home. One of the 5, 
North Dakota, had not previously en- 
acted special veterans’ relief legisla- 
tion. 

Within specified limits, burial ex- 
penses of a veteran dying within a 
Federal or State home are paid by the 
home. For any war veteran not dis- 
honorably discharged who dies out- 
Side a Federal facility, the Federal 
Government allows up to a maximum 


73 Indiana, Kansas, Rhode Island. 

**Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Oklahoma, 
Oregon. 

* Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Wisconsin. 
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of $100 for burial and funeral ex- 
penses and the cost of transporting 
the body to the place of burial, In 
general, the States will assume the 
burial costs of a veteran who dies out- 
side the State home only if he is in- 
digent. State burial expenses for 
such indigent veterans are provided 
in all States where veterans’ relief is 
obtainable and in 5 additional 
States.” Indiana is unique in not re- 
quiring indigency as a prerequisite for 
payment of burial expenses. The 
amount of burial benefit ranges from 
$25 to $200 ($100 in about half the 
States) and is usually paid from 
county or local funds. Many States 
also provide burial expenses for in- 
digent wives, widows, and minor 
children. Funerals may be con- 
ducted by relatives when desired, in 
which case reimbursement for ex- 
penses is made. Under no condition 
may burial be in a potter’s field or 
paupers’ burial ground. 

Half the State laws relating to 
burial benefits apply to veterans of 
any war. New Hampshire has ex- 
tended the provisions to cover mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard. One other 
State in which ‘World War II cover- 
age is implied (Connecticut) and 3 
where it is not (Kansas, Minnesota, 
Rhode Island) provided the extension 
by means of the general extension 
clause. In addition, 8 States” spe- 
cifically extended benefits to deceased 
veterans whose estate is insufficient 
to cover burial expenses. While ex- 
tending coverage, Oklahoma reduced 
the allowance from $150 to $100, and 
Pennsylvania specified that the county 
contribution can be made only if the 
total funeral expense does not exceed 
$400. 


Confederate Pensions 


In most of the Southern States, 
honorably discharged Confederate 
veterans, indigent and unable to earn 
a living, who had been State resi- 
dents for from 1 to 5 years, have been 
eligible for benefits, as have their 
wives or widows. Indigent mothers, 
daughters, or sisters of the veterans 
also have often received care in Con- 
federate homes, while pensions, 
though generally not payable to de- 
pendents other than the widow, have 


26 Colorado, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
South Dakota, Wyoming. . 

“Tllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Vermont. 


been granted in a few States to Negro 
servants or hospital matrons who 
served in the war. In 14 States, Con- 
federate veterans and their depend- 
ents have been entitled to pension 
payments and 15 States have main- 
tained Confederate homes. 

Today the average monthly 
amount of Confederate pensions is at 
a peak, but not over-all disburse- 
ments, because of the small number 
of living pensioners (table 2). The 
payments range from $10 a month in 
Arkansas to $100 in Alabama, with a 
majority of States paying approxi- 
mately $50 a month. Widows re- 
ceive from 40 to 80 percent of the 
amount paid the veteran, though in 
a few cases they are entitled to the 
amount received by their deceased 
husbands. Widow’s pensions range 
from $10 a month in Arkansas to a 
maximum of $60 a month in Loui- 
siana, The pension payments to Ne- 
gro servants are lower, with yearly 
maximums of from $25 in South Car- 
olina to $200 a year in North Carolina. 

Although most Civil War veterans 
are well over 90 years of age, 2 States 
liberalized their pension laws during 
the past year. Alabama increased 
the allotment from $65 to $100 a 
month for veterans, almost double 
the maximum payment in any other 
State, and raised benefits for widows 
from $30 to $40 a month. Texas in- 
creased the payment to a couple 
from $50 to $80 a month and revised 
the widows’ eligibility requirements 
so that a widow who had lived with 
a veteran for 9 (formerly 10) years 
preceding his death may receive a 
pension; the marriage must have 


Table 2.—Pensions to Confederate veter- 
ans, 12 Southern States, by selected 
years, 1910-42! 


[In thousands 2] 























State | 1910 | 1929 1936 | 1942 

Total_. 4 \$5, 746 19, 071 | $8,643 | $5,090 
Alabama... ; | 857 1, 983 719 399 
Arkansas... ----- 540 | 3,594 108 25 
Florida--__-_- 645 | 1,298 705 471 
. ees |} 938 1, 665 1, 156 602 
Kentucky_-_.._-- | (3) (3) (@) 123 
Louisiana-.--.--.--- 150 | 1,655 | 1,020] 1,223 
Mississippi - - - - 400 1, 418 504 312 
North Carolina....| 450 1, 337 579 210 
South Carolina....| 252| 798 442 173 
Tennessee - - - -- | §00 779 639 289 
Texas_____- .---| 500] 3,601 2, 149 850 
Virginia... __._- 515 | 944 622 247 





1 Figures for 1910, 1929, and 1936 from Southern 
Economic Journal, October 1938, p. 208; 1942 data 
from State reports. Comparable data not available 
for Missouri and Oklahoma. 

2 Totals are sums of unrounded figures; therefore 
may differ from sums of rounded figures. 

3 Not available. 


Table 3.—State expenditures for veterans’ 
aid and for care of veterans in State 
institutions, by selected year, 1928-43 


[In thousands] 





Veterans’ Care of 
aid— veterans in 

pensions State 

and relief institutions 


Fiscal year 





| 





ce ee See $6, 479 | 1 $6, 900 
ee é 8, 480 | 7, 279 
. : 8, 314 | 6, 859 
1940. cE 9, 208 | 6, 553 
1938 12, 264 | 6, 680 
1937__- eT eae 12, 352 5, 781 
1930____ . =iey 20, 861 8, 071 
ee LS | 19, 558 8, 128 
1928. _- oe 22, 165 6, 540 





1 Estimated. 

Source: Bureau of the Census, reports of State 
finances. No reports were issued for the years 
1932-36; the 1931 and 1939 reports contain no separate 
classification for veterans’ aid or for care in State 
institutions. 





taken place before 1921 (formerly 
1910). A widow or a veteran who is 
a widower, formerly paid $25, now 
may receive $30 or $50, respectively. 


State and Local Expenditures for 
Benefits to Veterans 


No detailed statistics are available 
on a national basis concerning the 
amounts spent in the States for bene- 
fits to veterans. The best available 
information is that in the Bureau of 
the Census reports of State finances, 
which give data on State veterans’ 
aid and on care in State institu- 
tions. Under the latter heading are 
included all expenses of operating the 
State homes for veterans. Veterans’ 
aid includes both pensions and relief 
payments and, for some States at 
least, burial expenses and educational 
benefits. Payments for Confederate 
veterans’ pensions and homes are in- 
cluded in the census data. 

Table 3 indicates, for the years for 
which data are available, expenditures 
of State governments for veterans’ 
aid. Over the period covered by the 
figures such expenditures have de- 
creased markedly, almost wholly be- 
cause of the steady drop in Confed- 
erate pensions. 

In 1929 such pensions accounted for 
$19 million out of a total of $19.6 mil- 
lion in veterans’ aid; in 1942, for $5.1 
million of the $8.5 million total. In 
13 Southern States nearly all the 
State veterans’ aid is in the form of 
Confederate pensions. 

Expenditures for Confederate pen- 
sions are not available for all years 
since the Civil War. It has been esti- 
mated that the cumulative cost to the 
Southern States was between $350 and 
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Table 4.—Veterans’ aid, 1942 and 1943, 
and expenditures for care of veterans in 
State institutions, 1942, by State 


[In thousands] 


























Care in 

Veterans’ aid State in- 

State | Stitutions 

1942 | 1943 | 1942 

| as $8,480 | $6,479 | $7, 279 
Alabama. -- shoe 509 | UTD Gera ce 
Arizona. -- - ae 11 | "3 eee ‘ 
Arkansas... -.------ 39 | 38 50 
California. - --.------ 45 | 50 | 796 
SOmmnO..-.--.-. E | | 82 
Connecticut ------- 251 | 135 | 458 
Delaware..-.....--- 4 | ee 
OO) aes 479 | 427 |------- , 
=a 654 | 572 | 11 
| eee 42 | 13 | 30 
Ee 84 | 81 | 1, 105 
TOntA....------ | 10 10 612 
ee - 2 3 386 
Kansas. --------- 20 | 20 | 182 
Kentucky- --------- 141 | ee 
Louisiana - - - -- ----- 1, 288 | 490 | 6 
OO 187 | {ea = 
Maryland - --------- 89 | ae ee 
Massachusetts... ._| 205 | 66 | 406 
Michigan-----------| 117 | 124 229 
Minnesota-------- : 934 620 | 277 
Mississippi---- ----- 343 | Cee 
Missouri... -------- il | 7 | 120 
Montana--..----- ‘ 6 8 | 45 
Nebraska... -------- 25 | 26 100 
NSS eee eee epee et 
New Hampshire---- 5 | 14 | 32 
LO es ee -|---- 2 192 
New Mexico-------- 8 | Sh eo es 
New Torx.....-----. 138 138 | 152 
North Carolina... -- 244 | 219 | 11 
North Dakota--.---- 7 81 | 39 
eae 98 | 98 | 742 
Oklahoma. .-.----.-- 297 | 222 | 25 
hE, face | De 
Pennsylvania-_----- 375 | 362 | 317 
Rhode Island _------ 102 | 88 | 60 
South Carolina____- 12 | 9 | 28 
South Dakota- ----- 9 6 | 121 
Tennessee. --.----.-- 293 SP tet 
PE catabadicnmne 999 854 73 
eae 6 |) ae ss 
Vermont 22 21 43 
Virginia 334 367 | eae 
Washington ---_.-..- 3 See 242 
West Virginia. ---- 12 op eee 
Wisconsin_--------- 17 Te 291 
 yenng.......... 1 ‘Seoeentaaee | 16 





Source: Bureau of the Census, reports of State 
finances, 1942 and 1943. 


$400 million through 1938; by the end 
of 1943 expenditures had probably 
reached at least the latter figure.* 
After reaching a peak in the late 
1920’s, benefits to Confederate vet- 
erans dropped to the level of $5 mil- 
lion a year in 1942 (table 2). If the 
1936-42 rate of decrease continues, 
expenditures for Confederate pen- 
sions will practically disappear within 
10 years. 

For the other types of State expend- 
iture for aid to veterans, no compre- 
hensive detailed data are available. 
An examination of the financial re- 


% Southern Economic Journal, October 
1938, p. 208. 


ports of the individual States indicates 
that, for the 11 States where burial 
expenses were itemized, the total 
amount spent in 1942 was $127,000. 
Since 22 States have no State law pro- 
viding for burial benefits, total State 
expenditures for burial probably 
amounted to no more than $300,000. 
In those 22 States, however, the county 
governments have made provisions for 
assuming responsibilty for burial ex- 
penses where necessary. If the ex- 
penditures made in the 11 States with 
State laws providing for burial ex- 
penses are representative, it would ap- 
pear that total county expenditures 
for burial expenses were about $300,- 
000. The combined total for State and 
county expenditures might thus be 
about $600,000. 


Bonus payments in the States in 
1942 amounted to less than $50,000. 
While these payments reached consid- 
erable amounts between World Wars 
I and II, they have now practically dis- 
appeared as a State expenditure for 
veterans. 

State financial reports indicate that 
13 States spent approximately $95,000 
in 1942 for the education of orphans 
of veterans of World War I. No data 
are available on State payments for 
the education of veterans, and it is 
probable that very little if anything 
was spent for such purposes in 1942. 


No detailed distribution of census 
figures on veterans’ aid is available, 
and it is not known how much of the 
money spent by the States for the 
three items discussed above is includ- 
ed in the total shown in table 3. For 
some States it is apparent that such 
expenditures are included in the total. 
It is probably safe to assume that the 
veterans’ aid figures include practi- 
cally all cash payments made to vet- 
erans by the States. 

While all but 5 States made pay- 
ments to veterans in 1943, no State 
paid as much as $1 million, and only 
3 States paid more than $500,000 (ta- 
ble 4). The relatively high figures 
noted for the Southern States reflect 
the pension payments to Confederate 
veterans. 

To get a total of all State and local 
expenditures for veterans, expendi- 
tures by city and county governments 
should be added to the $6.5 million 
spent by State governments. The two 
items which would appreciably aug- 


ment the census figures for expendi- 
tures made by State governments are 
(1) the burial expenses paid by the 
county governments and (2) relief 
expenditures made by city and county 
governments. The probable amount 
of burial expenses under county gov- 
ernments has already been noted. 
No data are available concerning ex- 
penditures made by the county gov- 
ernments for relief to veterans; for 
the 92 largest cities the Census Bureau 
reports veterans’ aid expenditures of 
$5.5 million. New York City accounts 
for $3.8 million, and the remainder is 
spent in 18 of the 92 cities. Five of 
these 19 cities were in New York State 
and 7 in Massachusetts. The total 
amount of State and local expendi- 
tures for veterans’ aid, exclusive of re- 
lief on a county basis, appears to be: 


Veterans’ aid: Amount (in millions) 
ERR bs olay SA ee 
State. __-- j 


ES Se Ee ee ea 
County (exclusive of relief) 

Expenditures for care for veterans 
in State institutions have decreased 
much less during the past 15 years 
than has State aid. The total spent 
for State institutional care has ranged 
from $6 to $8 million. State homes 
for Confederate veterans have repre- 
sented a much smaller proportion of 
total expenditures for veterans’ homes 
than Confederate pensions have of 
total veterans’ aid. In 1942 the 
Southern States spent only $258,882 
for care in homes for Confederate 
veterans out of a total cost of $7.3 
milli6n for care of veterans in State 
homes. 

The $6.9 million for 1943 (table 3) 
probably accounts for all expendi- 
tures in the States for care in institu- 
tions; there is no indication that 
homes for veterans are maintained by 
city or county governments. Included 
in the total is the amount reimbursed 
to the State by the Federal Govern- 
ment for care of veterans in State 
homes; in 1943 such payments to the 
States amounted to $1.2 million. 

No figures are available by States 
for veterans’ care in State institu- 
tions in 1943. In 1942 all except 15 
States made such expenditures 
(table 4). The largest expenditure— 
more than $1 million—was made in 
Illinois; 3 other States expended more 
than $500,000 and 14 States between 
$100,000 and $500,000. 
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Public Assistance 


Trends in Old-Age 
Assistance in 1944 


Case loads decreased for the second 
successive calendar year.—In 1944, as 
in 1943, reductions of somewhat less 
than 4 percent occurred in the old- 
age assistance rolls. The 2,066,000 
recipients at the end of 1944 repre- 
sented the lowest number aided since 
December 1940, even though the age 
group eligible for this type of assist- 
ance had increased during these 4 
years by nearly 900,000 persons. 

Applications dropped about one- 
tenth from 1943—Some 326,000 per- 
sons applied for old-age assistance 
during 1944. This was less than half 
the number who applied in 1940 and 
fewer than in any of the intervening 
years. Increased employment op- 
portunities for themselves or mem- 
bers of their families and other re- 
sources newly available have kept 


many aged persons from seeking as- 
sistance. An increasing number have 
received retirement and _ survivor’s 
benefits under old-age and survivors 
insurance, and a substantial number, 
allowances or other payments to de- 
pendents of servicemen. 

Fewer closings than in previous 
year.—Assistance was discontinued 
for 333,000 recipients during 1944. 
Although this number exceeded the 
number who applied, it was about 8 
percent less than the number of clos- 
ings in the previous year. The pro- 
portion of all recipients who left the 
rolls in 1944 was higher than in 1941 
and 1942 but lower than in 1943. It 
is probable that few of the present 
recipients will find other means of 
support. 

Changes in States not all down- 
ward.—As usual, State programs, in- 
fluenced by somewhat different eco- 
nomic conditions, showed consider- 


able variation in trends. The rolls 
were smaller in 41 States in December 
1944 than a year earlier. In 23 of 
these States the percentage decline 
was larger than the 3.9 percent for the 
United States as a whole. In 10 
States, on the other hand, payments 
were made to more persons in Decem- 
ber 1944 than in December 1943. In 
most of these States the increase in 
recipients apparently did not repre- 
sent an upswing in the number of 
needy persons. 

The most notable increases in the 
old-age assistance rolls occurred in 
States in which more ample appro- 
priations for assistance enabled States 
to aid more applicants. In some 
of these States, public awareness of 
increased funds resulted in more ap- 
Plications. The old-age assistance 
rolls in Alabama, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and New Mexico reached all- 
time highs in December 1944; the 
proportion of the age group 6d years of 
age and over which is aided is prob- 
ably still lower in these States than 


Table 1.—Public assistance in the continental United States and in all States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by 


month, December 1943—December 1944 





| 


Continental United States | 


States with approved plans 
























































Special types of public assistance 
Year and month Aid to dependent 
Total Aid to dependent | General Total Old-age children Aid to the 
Old-age children | Aid to the assistance assistance blind 
assistance | blind 
Families | Children | Families | Children 
' | 
Number of recipients 
2, 146, 503 272, 536 676, 414 75, 593 pO) Eee 2, 149, 425 270, 784 672, 938 59, 363 
2, 133, 738 269, 935 672, 045 75, 035 , |, a 2, 136, 648 270, 434 673, 696 58, 955 
2, 120, 080 268, 009 667, 543 74, 745 , |, 2, 122, 972 268, 503 : 58, 702 
2, 110, 594 266, 150 663, 499 74, 434 I aE 2, 113, 487 266, 649 665, 144 58, 434 
2, 101, 573 264, 276 659, 605 74, 247 |, 2, 104, 471 264, 769 661, 235 58, 236 
2, 092, 958 262, 795 656, 206 73, 984 eo, 5 SES , 095, 263, 282 657, 811 58, 070 
2, 084, 053 260, 41 651, 273 73, 817 i. | roe 2, 086, 943 260, 906 652, 875 57, 900 
2, 078, 013 256, 021 640, 989 72, 742 yf aa 2, 080, 256, 476 642, 511 56, 849 
2, 072, 516 253, 346 636, 356 72, 598 , |, ee 2, 075, 371 253, 790 637, 846 56, 721 
2, 067, 581 252, 451 634, 72, 519 | See 2, 070, 432 252, 904 636, 345 56, 659 
2, 066, 376 251, 569 633, 063 72, 425 , .. | = , 069, 203 252, 018 634, 577 56, 548 
2, 064, 842 251, 836 633, 570 72, 338 Me f............. 2, 067, 648 252, 285 635, 069 56, 451 
2, 063, 099 253, 840 638, 657 72, 260 Po 2, 065, 891 254, 640, 145 56, 378 
Amount of assistance 
1943 
DCOMDO soos cnienniseses $78, 742, 261 |$57, 225, 268 $11, 307, 584 $2, 113, 409 | $8,096,000 |$70, 226,970 |$57, 298, 004 $11, 288, 335 $1, 640, 631 
1944 

January-...............-..] 78, 444, 104 | 57, 228, 955 11, 250, 282 2, 103, 867 | 7,861,000 | 70, 217,773 | 57,301,951 11, 279, 236 1, 636, 586 
7 eee 78, 510, 488 | 57, 238, 482 11, 313, 221 2, 106,785 | 7,852,000 | 70, 292,819 | 57,311, 454 11, 341, 451 1, 639, 914 
| RR Ce Sree 78, 564, 379 | 57, 233, 861 11, 325, 992 2, 105, 526 | 7,899,000 | 70,302,138 | 57,307,061 11, 354, 269 1, 640, 808 
CO See 78, 270, 066 | 57, 350, 102 11, 322, 391 2,110,573 | 7,487,000 | 70, 419,452 | 57, 424, 152 11, 350, 571 1, 644, 729 
SRS ae ee , 096, 7, 399, 11, 249, 270 2, 121, 524 7, 326, 000 | 70,409,340 | 57, 474,170 11, 277, 022 1, 658, 148 
[ ae 77, 925, 630 | 57, 418, 971 11, 215, 645 2, 122,014 | 7,169,000 | 70,396,735 | 57, 493, 529 11, 243, 702 1, 659, 504 
, Se a , 750, 57, 577, 348 11, 129, 052 2,101,599 | 6,943,000 | 70, 447,268 | 57, 651, 634 11, 155, 980 1, 639, 654 
eae 77, 937, 261 | 57, 778, 377 10, 970, 181 2, 106,703 | 7,082,000 | 70, 495,809 | 57, 852, 949 10, 997, 883 1, 644, 977 
OS) eee 77, 968, 214 | 57, 818, 380 11, 058, 835 2, 107,999 | 6,983,000 | 70,631,177 | 57,895,855 11, 087, 265 1, 648, 057 
eS 78, 632, 790 | 68, 113, 309 11, 191, 551 111,930 | 7,216,000 | 71,059,935 | 58, 188, 918 11, 218, 963 1, 652, 054 
ee 79, 107, 279 , 425, 11, 299, 402 2, 116, 878 7, 265,000 | 71, 485, 855 , 502, 11, 327, 085 1, 656, 676 
Sick wecccncneses 79, 727, 523 | 58, 645, 098 11, 555, 824 2,118,601 | 7,408,000 | 71,963,752 | 58, 721,758 11, 583, 840 1, 658, 154 
































1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For monthly data January 1933- 
December 1941, see the Rulletin, February 1943, pp. 
the Bulletin, February 1944, p. 27; for definitions of terms, see the September 


1941 issue, pp. 50-51. 


23-26; for 1942-43 data, see 
New York City. 


2 Excludes estimated increase in payments due to change in payment dates for 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind in Baltimore, Md.; for aid to dependent 
children in Baltimore, Md., and New York City; and for general assistance in 
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in a number of States in which the 
programs had more rapid growth 
(table 2). Since all of these States 
make some single payments to hus- 
bands and wives both eligible for as- 
sistance, the full number of aged per- 
sons aided is larger than the number 
of recipients reported. Small net in- 
creases in the number of recipients in 
Idaho and Wyoming during 1944 re- 
sulted from change in the policy of 
providing separate payments to hus- 
bands and wives. An increase in the 
number of separate payments in New 
Mexico contributed to the increase in 
case load in that State. In addition, 
California, Florida, Oregon, and South 
Carolina aided slightly more recipi- 
ents in December 1944 than a year 
earlier. 

Relatively few major policy changes 
affected trends in recipients.—Only 8 
State legislatures met in regular ses- 
sion during 1944; war measures took 
precedence over public assistance leg- 
islation. In New Jersey, noncitizens 
became eligible for old-age assistance 
in January 1944, and the 1944 legis- 
lative session removed the $3,000 limi- 
tation on real and personal property 
and the requirement that grandchil- 


dren support’ needy grandparents. 
The number aided increased in Janu- 
ary but dropped in the other 11 
months. New legislation in New York 
reduced the residence requirement 
from 5 years to 1 year, permitted’ 
assistance to needy aged persons in 
private nursing homes, and liberalized 
other provisions of the law; the case 
load in this State, however, continued 
to decline slowly. 


Policy changes contributed to some 
of the largest decreases in case loads. 
Closings increased in Illinois because 
assistance was discontinued for re- 
cipients whose children were found 
able to support them. The application 
of certain eligibility provisions was 
somewhat tightened in Texas to avoid 
the necessity for reductions in pay- 
ments to the most needy recipients. 
Some aged persons in Delaware were 
given general assistance instead of 
old-age assistance because the $25 
maximum for total income—including 
the old-age assistance payment— 
made it impossible to meet even mini- 
mum need through old-age assistance. 

Payments to recipients rose un- 
evenly.—Total expenditures for as- 
sistance in December 1944 were 2.5 


percent higher than in December 1943 
even though the number of recipients 
dropped 3.9 percent. Average pay- 
ments rose somewhat in nearly all 
States. The amounts of the changes 
in the various States from December 
1943 to December 1944 were as 


follows: 

Amount Number 

of change of States 
Decrease (less than $2)_---------__ 2 
Increase (less than $1)------------ 14 
ee ae 16 
Bie Oe Gs cede cacanetedens 8 
SOE eta nneax cme o toons 6 
ee a EE a pe 1 
eg, ee ee eee ee en 4 


During 1944 many agencies made up- 
ward adjustments in the amounts 
planned to meet the increased costs 
of requirements other than food; ad- 
justments in cost figures for food 
which had occurred rather generally 
before 1944 were continued during the 
year. Increased funds permitted an 
increase of nearly $12 in Florida and 
more than $5 in Mississippi during 
1944. Removals of maximums in 
North Dakota and Rhode Island and 
a limit of $40 instead of $20 in Vir- 
ginia permitted agencies in these 
States to make higher payments to the 
recipients whose need exceeded the 
amounts of their former maximums. 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, December 1944! 





















































2 ox ~ 3 
—— , Percentage change from— ‘io Percentage change from— 
Number — ' ; Number aes . 
State of recipi- Nov — 1944 ~~ 1943 State of recipi- Nov — es ae ne 
ents Total Aver-|___ ents Total | Aver- Sees ae ae ee 
amount age amount age N N 
Num- Num- vum- vum- 
| ber Amount | “} oy; | Amount ber |AmMount| "pe, | Amount 
Total 2___ >, 06s, 891 |$58,721,758 |$28. 42 | —0.1 +0.4 | —3.9 +2.5 || Mo. 102, 100 |$2, 330, 381 |$22.82 | —0.1 +0.3 3.9 +4.0 
| oy Mont....__- 10, 887 | 325,813 | 29.93 | —.2 +.3| —5.7 +3.4 
Ala__- | 30, 883 491,091 | 15.90 | +.8 +.8 |+16.2 +12.4 || Nebr__......._- 24, 658 685, 925 | 27.82 | —.2 +18 | —6.3 +2.2 
Alaska 1, 336 44,015 | 32.95 | -1.3 —.8 | —5.8 —.1 || Nev__.__---- 1, 957 74, 987 | 38.32 | —.3 —.1| —3.9 —2.3 
nets ER EE BS = 360, a 38. 48 | —.1 (3) —1.0 —.4 || N. H. 6, 620 189, 780 | 28.67 | +.1 +.8 | —2.8 +3.6 
| aaa , 31 , 744 | 17.90 | +1.3 +2.1 7.7 +21.8 
Calif. - 158, 266 | 7,477,073 | 47.24] +.1 +.1 rae Cee ee 24,620 | 753,632 | 30.61] —.5 +.6 | —2.6 +9.7 
SS 4 40, 787 |41, 684,693 | 41.30] (5) +.1] —17 —1.3 |] N. Mex......- 5, 568 179, 740 | 32.28 | +.9 +1.2 | +6.1 +2.0 
ee 14, 138 496, 302 | 35.10 | —.5 (5) —4.1 +3.9 || N. Y- 105, 925 | 3, 662,167 | 34.57 | —.2 —.4) -6.1 +2.8 
. = 1, 424 21, 289 | 14.95 | —2.0 —1.6 |—16.0 ae NN. O.::......- 33, 015 390,116 | 11.82 | —.2 +1.8 | —5.9 +2.9 
Ss ree’ ‘ 85, 580 | 33.39 | —1.7 —.2 |—13.6 +2.5 || N. Dak_..---. 8, 752 281, 587 | 32.17 | —.2 —.4| —3.4 +22. 5 
Tae 39, 754 | 1, 134,971 | 28.55 | +.5 +.8] +.2 +69.6 || Ohio. _._..___- 122, 094 | 3, 582,331 | 20.34 | —.4 +.1] —6.4 —1.5 
| eT 77,090 | 2,205,785 | 28.61 | +.2 +2.7) ( +11.8 
i) eee 67, 679 757, 349 | 11.19 —.4 +.1 |) —5.8 +.1 3,978 | 34. 53 +.1 +.4| +14 +17.3 
Hawaii_....._.- 1, 456 32,645 | 22.42] +.3 +2.9 | —3.2 +13.9 2, 443, 876 | 20.06 | —.2 +.5 | —4.8 -1.9 
— + SRANES, wae ‘ 206, = | 30.28 | —.1 —.3 | 41.5 +2.4 7,046 | 32.83 | (8) +.7 | —2.0 +7.1 
| See : 3, 866, 5 31.18 | —.3 —.1 |—13.7 —8.0 
57, 474 | 1,431,615 | 24.91] —.4 (5) —7.4 ~—.9 298, 116 | 13.93 | +.1 +.3 | 41.7 +7.0 
50, 401 | 1, 531,473 | 30.39) —.3 +.9| -—5.1 +8.9 309, 520 | 24.03 | ~.4 —.2| —5.6 +3.9 
, 358 i 29.03 | +.1 +.6 | -—3.6 +1.5 635, 646 | 16.59 | +.1 +.1 | -1.5 +12 
52, 049 588, 740 | 11.31 | —1.2 —1.2| —5.4 +1.8 3, 687,051 | 21.73 | +.1 +.5| —5.4 —1.9 
36, 481 814, 120 | 22.32 | +.3 +1.0 | -1.7 +4.8 486, 106 | 36.98 | (3) (’) —4.0 —3.1 
14, 994 428, 296 | 28.56 | (5) +.9 | —3.0 +11.6 105, 762 | 20.81 | —.1 +.8| —5.9 () 
205,740 | 13.17} —.7 +.2| —7.9 +3.2 
11, 937 321, 546 | 26.94] —.5 +.6 | —9.5 +4.2 2, 273, 453 | 37.89 | +.1 +.1] -14 —.1 
75. 570 | 3,123, 760 | 41.34] —.1 +.6 | —3.7 +.8 338,956 | 18.18 | +.2 —.1) —-L1 +14.3 
85, 266 | 2, 548, 566 | 29.89 | (5) +.4 |] —2.7 +2.3 1, 309, 627 | 28.30) —.4 +.1] —5.8 +.5 
56, 120 | 1,641,071 | 29.24 —.3 +.2 | —5.2 +.8 110, 425 | 32.72 +.3 +5.9) +.3 +.9 
28, 470 421, 220 | 14.80 | +1.2 +2.2 |+11.9 +73. 2 . 







































































1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. All 


data subject to revision. 


3 All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


age. 
5 Increase of less than 0. 


‘Includes $88,651 for payments to 2,139 recipients aged 60 but under 65 years 


05 percent. 
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Inadequate funds for their current 
case loads, on the other hand, forced 
the Louisiana agency to set a maxi- 
mum on payments for the first time 


in 1943. 


Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, December 1944! 


and the New Mexico agency to lower 
the maximum that was imposed late 


In the November elections voters in 


5 States took action bearing on the 
levels of assistance payments. A con- 
stitutional amendment in Colorado 
authorized the legislature to make an 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, December 1944 ! 


























Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- November 1944 | December 1943 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- |__ en 
amount age b ¥ | 
— Amount — | Amount 
Total 2__._}258, 000 |$7, 429,000 |$28.77 | +1.4 +2.0 |-—11.7 —8.5 
43,035 | 14.37 | +1.0 +1.1 | +18.7 +36.7 
3, 702 | 30.19 | +3.4 +2.5 +8. 8 22.8 
63, 298 | 29.79 +.8 +.6 —.1 +9. 5 
33,054 | 11.70 +.1 +1.9 —7.1 +2:8 
411, 969 | 36.49 | +1.0 +3.0 —4.9 +13.0 
140, 162 | 30.16 2.1 +1.9 +.1 | +8.9 
89, 559 | 34.41 | +1.5 +3.5 | —12.3 | —3.8 
8,469 | 25.13 | +1.8 +.5 +1.5 | +8. 4 
32, 629 | 38.57 | +1.6 +3.9 —3.5 +37.9 
4 42, 000 Se Re - ; 
Cl eee 2, 916 38, 576 | 13.23 | +9.7 +25. 3 —3.4 +22. 1 
Hawaii---_--- 562 17,058 | 30.35 | +2.7 +4.7| -—6.6 +8.7 
Idaho §___.___- 612 12, 597 | 20. 58 0 +.6 —5.6 +6.9 
eae oe 25, 090 819,071 | 32.65 | —1.2 —6.0 | —26.7 —22.5 
Ind.$ achaucl aa 126, 588 | 21.42 | +1.6 —1l.1} —22.1 —13.5 
Og 4, 302 88, 737 | 20.63 | +3.1 +11.4 | —29.1 — 23.6 
Kans_........| 3,350 94,508 | 28.21] +.5] 41.3] -17.6| 6.7 
Ky ane 41,600 4 23, 000 ON ee. Ree - aunt ae 
UC Se 6, 510 114,772 | 17.63 | +1.9] +36] +129] —5.0 
Maine...-...-| 2,011 63, 852 | 31.75 | +2.6 +12.3 | —13.8 —1.1 
ee 4, 565 156, 301 | 34.24 | +2.2 +3.4 +2. 2 +17.1 
| RS 12, 686 442,916 | 34.91 —.3 +5.3 | —16.5 —14.1 
Mich 10, 254 347, 106 | 33.85 | +1.6 —.4 —9.5 —2.4 
Minn..-....--.- 5, 751 160, 895 | 27.98 | +1.8 +4.5 | —17.3 —11.6 
| | RS 313 2, 307 7.37 | +3.3 2.9 | —15.2 —12.3 
Et 8, 396 236, 052 | 28.11 | +6.9 +15.3 | +27.9 +49.4 
BE cicasn deny 1, 241 29, 568 | 23.83 | +3.8 +1.6 —3.0 +6.1 
CS 1, 725 36, 946 | 21.42 | +6.6 7.9 | —17.5 —-1.8 
a 240 4,401 | 18.34 |) —1.6 +11.5 | —14.9 —5.9 
Bed Miss cstecas 1, 302 37, 201 | 28.57 | —1.1 —.3 | —22.3 —18.2 
| ee 4,924 166, 805 | 33.88 | +2.2 +5.4 | —34.9 —29.6 
N. Mex.3......| 1,045 21, 274 | 20.36 | +5.9 +8.0 —.8 +24. 1 
> es 3 55, 2 7 —.2| —27.0 —19.9 
SS +6.9 —2.8 +2.4 
. —-1.3 | —21.5 —12.7 
re +7.7 | —10.6 +13.0 
re os —.6 (*) —2.2 
Oreg : +3.3 | +25. 1 +39. 3 
a 20, 730 500, 797 | 24.16 -—.3 +1.3 | —18.2 —14.5 
|) Sees | 1, 863 63, 859 | 34.28 | +.7 +2.5 | +1.5 —7.7 
ee 2, 635 28,411 | 10.7 +.6 +1.0} +6.8 +10.0 
cf es 917 19,497 | 21.26 | +9.2 +10.9 | —16.8 —6.6 
. Se 41,400 dE. SERS, SEP ee 
ee hatin ativied 43,000 Sl ae ee eae Pe . 
Utah -| 1,452 57,340 | 39.49 | +1.4 +1.5 —8.1 —4.7 
. =e 9 21,095 | 22.85 | +5.8 +15.2 | —18.0 —16.4 
. ea. 3, 107 45,811 | 14.74 | +1.5 +1.5 | —15.0 —7.0 
. ae 14, 701 282, 483 | 19.22 | +3.2 +2.8 |+139.7 +27.3 
Te Piliwceusie 4, 898 85, 525 | 17.46 | +3.0 +2.4 | +28.6 +66. 3 
, RE. 4, 905 133, 721 | 27.26 | (9) +9.5 | —25.1 —19.7 
Wri nxwatdune 346 9,640 | 27.86 | +1.2 +7.1 | —16.8 —7.8 


























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. All 
data subject to revision. 2 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total ex- 
cludes estimated number of cases and payments for medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication of 
cases in Oklahoma. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Estimated. 

’ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 60 percent of total. 

6 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

1 Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 
the State agency. 

§ Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State agency 
to be insignificant. 

* Represents 1,705 cases aided by Sanaa, and 3,139 cases aided 
under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 

1° Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
















































































I pan Percentage change from— 
Num- | | 
State ber of | | November 1944| December 1943 
bias recip- | } in— in— 
ients | Total | Aver-| lattices - 
amount age | ‘ ‘ 
| wWum- Num- 
ber eee ber Amount 
| 
Total... 72, 325 |$2, 120, 203 |$29. 31 | —0.1} +01] -44] +02 
Total, 46 
States ?_| 56,378 | 1,658,154 | 29.41] —.1 +.1} —5.0 +1.1 
748 | 12,215 | 16.33 | +.1 +.2| +11.8 +23.0 
435 | 19,516 | 44.86 | +1.9 +2.0 | +11.8 +32.9 
1, 246 24,977 | 20.05 | +1.3} 41.3] +48] +168 
5, 675 269, 642 | 47.51 | —.7 —.8 | —10.8 —10.1 
503 18, 208 | 36.20 0 +.6| —8.4 —5.9 
5 5, 338 | 34.66 | —1.9 —2.8) +1.3 +6.9 
222 8,339 | 37.56 | —1.8 —.7| —12.9 —6.6 
2, 283 67,720 | 29.66| —.4 —.1| -44 +54.6 
2, 084 29,248 | 14.03} —.4 —.2|) -—4.0 —.2 
65 1,602 | 24.65} (4) ) 1) (4) 
213 6,787 | 31.86] 0 —.1] -8.2 —6.5 
5, 233 170, 690 | 32.62 | —.3 (‘ —17.3 —11.4 
2, 139 64,535 | 30.17} —.3 —.6| —7.0 —7.3 
1, 309 42,629 | 32.57| —.8 -—.5| -—9.6 —6.4 
1,076 | 33,603 | 31.23 | —.4 —.1| -—0.4 —3.4 
1, 621 | 21,047 | 12.98 | +.6 (5) +9.7 +15.8 
: 1,407 | 36,322 | 25.82 | —.1 -—.5| —4.0 —1.9 
Maine... 836 | 24,325 | 29.10 -.7 —.4 —8.8 +3.0 
Md... aay 451 13,511 | 29.96 | +.7 +.4|) —3.4 +6.6 
| See 950 40,114 | 42.23} +.3 +.5} —1.3 +13.0 
42,174 | 33.71] —.7 —.4| -—2.3 +1.4 
33,401 | 35.88 | +.3 +1.4} —2.8 +7.4 
24,403 | 16.86 | +.8 +18] +5.1 +57.7 
7 3 eee ek SA FE 
9,653 | 31.04 | —1.3 —-1.2| +44 +111 
12,160 | 26.15 | —2.9 —1.3 | —21.2 —16.7 
1,170} (4) (4) (4) () (‘) 
8,200 | 29.60} —.4 +1.2| -—6.4 +2.5 
17,115 | 31.52] +.4 +15] —8.4 +2.8 
7,602 | 29.47 | —1.5 -12}| -23 —11.5 
110, 421 | 38.10} +.3 +.9|} +6.9 +20.7 
39,029 | 17.07 | +.3 +11] 42.1 +9.7 
3, 609 | 30.85 0 -1.2|) -7.9 +10.5 
82,229 | 26.51 | —.4 +.3] —7.5 —.4 
58,305 | 31.35 | —.2 +.5| —4.4 +6.0 
16,708 | 44.55 | +.5 +2.2 0 +19.5 
$85, 879 | 29.87 | (7) +.1| -£.7 —2.6 
| 94 2,805 | 29.84} (4) (4) (4) (4) 
[ieee 887 17,507 | 19.74] +.5 41.5) +7.1 +24.1 
8. Dake... 211 4,618 | 21.89 | —.5 +.4 | —11.3 +4.4 
ees So, 1, 542 31,003 | 20.11 | +.5 +.2) -1.1 +.2 
| — ee 4, 624 111,907 | 24.20] +.1 +.4 —.8 —2.2 
Utah.... 124 5,084 | 41.00| +.8 -10] —4.6 —4.8 
, as 153 4,372 | 28.58 | —1.3 —.9| +2.7 +14.0 
Wee ee 3s. 961 16,669 | 17.35 | —.2 +.5| —2.3 +12.5 
, See 609 23,927 | 39.29 | —1.8 —1.3 | —15.3 —12.8 
Lg 818 18, 363 | 22.45) —.1 —-15) —5.2 +4.9 
, . See 1, 466 42,043 | 28.68 | +.3 +.7 | —10.0 —3.1 
Wee. .= 118 4,479 | 37.96 | +.9 +6.1} —3.3 +1.3 




















1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. Fig- 
ures in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

* Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Estimated. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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appropriation from general funds to 
ensure old-age assistance payments of 
$45 minus income without the flat re- 
ductions that have sometimes been 


necessary. Initiative measures pro- 
viding $60 pensions to all persons 60 
years of age or over were rejected in 
Arizona, California, Oregon, and 


Washington. South Carolina voters 
removed from their constitution a 
monthly limit of $30 per person for 
any type of assistance. 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 


Table 6.—Recipient rates, by State, for 
December 1944} 


Special types of public assistance, conti- 
nental United States, December 1944 





Payments to recipi- | 





| Number of re- 











































































































at ee pach | Percentage change from— 
| cipients ents Recipient rates 
averse 
| | November 1944 in— | December 1943 in— Child 
State | | | ee Persons bearer ma Persons 
} | | . | } | receivin : receivin: 
Fami-| Chil- | Total a vr| Number of— | Number of— | sty old-aee. aid — aid to” 
| lies | dren | amount aoe — | a ee State assistance Prildven the blind 
| | | . 7 Amount! | Amount per 1,000 childre per 
| | Fami- | Chil- | Fami- | Chil- popula- | Per — 100,000 
| | | lies | dren | lies | dren | tion aged | POPUlA | civilian 
| | emma re ae eT prions under 18 Tz 
Total ? os 399 exo, 384 |$11, 587, 615 $45, 55 | +0.8| 40.8} +423 | 6.9] -—56| +22 years # 
Total, 49 | . s | . 
States 23.254, 204 640, 145 | 11, 883, 840 | 45. 55 +.8) +.8] +423) -61] —4.9 +2.6 Total.....-....- 208 15 | 56 
4,938 | 13, 642 124,255 | 25.16 | +1.9 20} +28] +89] +97] +210 Ala---- = = 28 
$6) 111 1,925 | (4) (4) @ | (+) “ | @ See. -- 358 18 76 
1,407 | 4,000 53, 887 | 38.30 | +1.3 (8) +11] —-49] -—5.8| —3.3 Calif. 38 3 3 
4, 752 | 12, 555 135,000 | 28.41] +1.7] 41.7] +421] -3.7] -19!] 49.4 Colc <ayeee 416 26 | 47 
6.3481 16,170|  502965| 79.23| 0 (°) +12) -84| -74) +84 Go0----- 100 10 | 8 
3,348 | 9,041 121, 223 | 36.21 +.5 +.4 +.6| —7.2| —5.8 —4.8 Del ia= 65 A 
1,910 | 4,851 145, 252 | 76.05) +11] +.1) 423) 451] 44.5] +188  p®Gq-------------- 56 A Rapamtc: 7 
717 | 17,470 | 67.45 | +20) +1.0) 44.9} +416) +21] 435.0 0 py don-----n-2-7- 280 17 | 113 
554 | 1, 768 | 34,974 | 63.13] —14] -—2.3 1.0) | —106.) Ie] SaeO.. Ga 308 ‘_ 70 
4,429 | 10,826 147,066 | 33.21] +53] +5.4 +5.4 | +51.9 | +62.0 ss MMe ca 
wr 79 20 45 
4,019 | 9, 937 99,292 | 24.71 +.8 +.8 +.2| —2.5 —.6 —1.0 197 29 69 
523 | 1,616 29,866 | 57.11 +.6 —.9 +.8 | —11.1 | —11.7 F—.3 190 14 63 
1,265 | 3,510 47,402 | 37.47] —12] -13 —1.3 | —24.9 | —23.2 —23.2 212 10 87 
19, 506 | 46, 669 952,130 | 48.81 —.4 —.3 11.0 | —17.6 | —14.5 +24, 2 172 14 64 
6, 657 | 15, 204 236,168 | 35.48 —.6 —.4 —.2| —21.8 | —19.5 —17.6 263 3 64 
3,071 | 7,609 83,406 | 27.16} +1.0) +1.3] +1.3 |8+36.6 |§+48.9 | ®+77.4 285 27 61 
3,035 | 7, 669 145,928'| 48.08 | +.2 —.2 +.1 | —23.0 | —22.9 —18,2 185 14 107 
4,773 | 12,718 117,947 | 24.71] +1.2 —.8 +3.2 | +50.4 | +40.9 +54.3 7 90 13 3 
9, 224 | 23, 706 341,135 | 36.98 —.2 —.1 +.9 | —13.3 | —12.7 —14.6, ‘Wines Set te 192 15 3 
1,297 | 3,668 77, 561 | 59.80 +.5 +.5 +2.0 | —13.0 | —12.5 +3.0 =sehaa Sas 
2,760 | 7,854| 103,822] 37.62] +15] +.8] +21|-100] -99| —4.9 Fo +H = 
7,004 | 17,273 551,202 | 78.71 $3.9] 44.5] +5.0] -5.3] —5.1 +1.1 233 9 72 
12, 504 | 30, 109 751, 168 | 60.07 +.2} +.1 (6) —7.4| 6.7 —6.8 206 | as: 
5,001 | 12, 466 205,650 | 41.12 +.2 +.3 +.8 | —14.8 | —13.7 —10.4 266 tl ie 66 
2,892 | 7,387 74,680 | 25.82 +.8 +.9 +.9 | +86] +9.0 +36. 1 213 15 40 
10, 778 | 27, 251 358, 342 | 33.25 —.1 +.5 +.3| —4.2 —.5 —1.3 295 3 21 
1,324 | 3,311 45,134} 34.09] +15] 41.9] 41.9 | —13.5 | —11.7 —9.3 135 12 él 
2,422 | 5,635 7 32. 80 —.5 —.8 —.1 | —23.0 | —22.4 —22.4 77 8 13 
69 128 1,850 | 26.81 (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 29 53 
703 | 1,731 39,819 | 56.64 +1.2 -.7 +17) —2.5 —6.3 —-1.7 
103 13 23 
3,522 | 8,647 190,843 | 54.19 —.8 —.4 42.4 | -17.4 | -14.7 +.1 192 ll 
2,201 | 6,259 89,285 | 40.57] +18] +10 +13] —26] —4.3 —13.4 219 20 22 
18, 622 | 43,253 | 1,377,712 | 73.98 +.9} 41.1 +11] 41.0] 44.5 +12.6 10 45 
6, 180 | 15, 342 141,476 | 22.89] (6) +.6 +1.7 | —10.6 | —7.4 +5.9 497 45 94 
1,511 | 4,133 77,053 | 50.99 +.8 +.6 +2.9 | —14.0 | —14.7 +11.5 180 9 32 
7, 637 | 20, 539 410,527 | 53.76] (8) 0 +2.0 | —12.4 | —11.8 —3.7 112 19 139 
14, 313 | 34, 090 479,048 | 33.47} +3.9| 429] 429] 43.6] 43.4 +8. 3 120 14 14 
1,204 | 2,920 | © 93,089 | 77.32] 41.5) 41.5] 42.5 —.7 +.8 +18. 0 241 13 50 
21, 609 | 57,280 | 1,223,093} 56.60] +.7] 410] +22] -17.5 | —16.4 —11.0 18 39 
1,144] 2,981 77,604 | 67.84] +.5 +.4 41.1] 41.0] -2.1 +7.5 
208 7 55 
3,473 | 10,369 82,842 | 23.85} +14] 41.9] 417] 418 2.3 +10. 5 447 10 74 
1,463 | 3, 430 48,208 | 32.95} +.3 +.2 +.8| -—7.8| -7.4 —3.1 376 21 21 
, 968 | 28, 598 340,131 | 31.01 +.5] +.9 +.7) —4.6] -—3.2 22 150 13 48 
10, 749 | 23, 427 223,880} 20.83] +.7 +.9 +.6] +5.6] +3.8 +3.3 92 10 35 
,845 | 4,912 134,187 | 72.73 +.8] +.6 +1.1] -—3.0] —3.5 +3.8 353 15 32 
547 | 1,403 18,683 | 34.16] +.2 +.1 (8) —8.1]| —7.1 —3.3 169 27 47 
3,514 | 9,978 98,056 | 27.90 +.4 +.6 +14] -81] —7.4 +6. 1 179 15 50 
, 286 | 8, 107 280,428 | 85.34] +11 +.7 41.5] +1.6] 42.3 +10.3 254 10 50 
6, 830 | 19, 015 225,713 | 38.05} +16] 41.2 +11] -84] -—5.8 +65.1 
5,994 | 14, 371 322, 594 | 53.82 +.1 +.1 +1.3 | —15.2 | —15.6 —6.2 
305 819 14, 396 47. 20 —.3 —1.0 +5.1 —24.7 | —25.5 —18.2 1 Population aged 65 and over as of April 1944 
estimated by the Social Security Board. Rate may 




















1 For definitions of terms, see the Bullelin, Septem- 
ber 1941, pp. 50-51. Figures in italics represent pro- 
grams administered without Federal participation. 
All data subject to revision. 

Includes program administered in Florida un- 
der State law without Federal participation. See 
footnote 7. 

3 Total for States with plans approved by Social 
Security Board. 

Not computed. Average payment not calculated 
on base of less than 50 families; percentage change, 
on less than 100 families. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


7In addition, in 21 counties payments amounting 
to $12,805 were made from local funds without State 
or Federal participation to 674 families, in behalf of 
1,379 children under State mothers’-assistance law. 

8 No approved plan for December 1943. Percent- 
age change based on program administered without 
Federal participation. 

§ Includes program administered without Federal 
participation. 

10 In addition, in 60 counties payments amounting 
to $10,028 were made from local funds without State 
or Federal participation to 392 families, in behalf of 
1,298 children under State mothers’-pension law; 
some of these families also received aid under ap- 
proved plan. 


be an understatement for some States because only 
l recipient is reported when a single payment is made 
to husband and wife, both 65 or over. 


2? Population under 18 as of November 1943 esti- 
mated by the Social Security Board. For Nevada, 
rate is for program administered under State law 
without Federal participation; for Kentucky, rate 
includes such program. 


3 Civilian population as of November 1943 esti- 
mated by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. For 
Nevada and Pennsylvania rates are for programs 
administered under State law without Federal par- 
ticipation; for California, rate includes such program. 
Missouri data not currently available. Delaware 
does not administer aid to the blind. 
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Employment Security 


Operations in Unem- 
ployment Compensa- 
tion 


December activities —Initial claims 
for the Nation as a whole, totaling 
123,000, were very slightly higher (0.5 
percent) than in November but 13 
percent less than a year earlier. 
Twenty States reported increases 
from November; the load more than 
doubled in 3 States (Florida, Indiana, 
and Nebraska) and more than tripled 
in Oregon. Other increases ranged 
from 0.1 percent in Massachusetts to 
96 percent in Washington. Twelve 
States reported more claims than in 
December 1943; the number more 
than doubled in Delaware, Florida, 
and Indiana. 

Continued claims rose 9 percent 
from the number filed in November 
and also from that in December 1943. 
All but 11 States shared in the in- 
crease from November, and in Maine, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and Oregon 
the increases amounted to 80 percent 
or more. Of the States reporting 
fewer continued claims, the decreases 
were less than 10 percent except in 
Florida and Nevada. Increases over 
December 1943 levels occurred in 14 
States; those in Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, and Michigan were 152, 177, and 
447 percent, respectively. 

The weekly average number of ben- 
eficiaries rose to 75,000 in December— 
5 percent more than in November 


than in the preceding month and 22 
percent more than in December 1943. 
All but 14 States reported heavier dis- 
bursements than in November. Com- 
pared with those a year earlier, total 
expenditures were up 171 percent in 
Connecticut, 170 percent in Dela- 
ware, and 374 percent in Michigan; 
20 other States reported increases. 

During the fourth quarter of 1944 
the average weekly benefit check for 
total unemployment was $16.54—59 
cents more than during the preceding 
quarter and $1.90 more than in Octo- 
ber-December 1943. In all but 9 
States the average was higher than in 
the fourth quarter of the preceding 
year. The range in the average check 
issued in October-December 1944 for 
total unemployment was from less 
than $10 in North Carolina and South 
Dakota to more than $19 in Connecti- 
cut, Michigan, and Utah. 

Summary of the calendar year.— 
During 1944, 1.5 million initial claims 
were received in local offices, 20 per- 
cent less than in 1943 and 76 percent 
less than in 1942. Only 6 States— 
Alaska, California, Connecticut, 
Michigan, Nevada, and Utah—re- 
ported heavier initial claim loads than 
in 1943, and only Alaska received more 
initial claims than in 1942. Although 
Michigan’s 1944 claims were more 
than double those in 1943, the number 
was 67 percent below the 1942 load 
and 78 percent below that in 1941— 


Chart 1.—Number of initial and continued 
claims received in local offices, January 
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the peak load for the State since 1940. 

More than 5.5 million continued 
claims were received, but that number 
was 28 percent below that in 1943 and 
84 percent below the 1942 level. The 
1944 volume of continued claims was 
greater than in 1943 in 7 States— 
California, Connecticut, the District 
of Columbia, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Utah, and Wisconsin—but no 
State reported an increase over 1942. 

About 3.7 continued claims were re- 
ceived in 1944 for each initial claim 
filed. This ratio indicated that the 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, December and January- 
December 1944! 












































and 16 percent above the average a 

year earlier. In the 30 States with December 1944 January-December 1944 
greater averages than in November, wesaeionsie Peuaee 
the increases ranged from 0.5 percent change from— change from— 
in Michigan to 167 percent in Ore- _—— 

i i = Number or Number or} Janu- | Janu- 
gon. Connecticut, Delaware, Michi ponent we De ee | Se tae 
gan, and Utah showed significant in- vem cem- De- De- 

° cem- ce 
creases over their December 1943 sora | 1988 —- ~ 
averages. 1943 | 1942 

In the Nation as a whole, 325,000 sida wave |"208| sun) Acuna fs 
Io ciadasndandadwaucaowcas 23, .5 | —13. , 502, —20. —76. 
weeks were compensated for all types Continued claims........................... 452,826 | 48.6 | +90] 5,605,441 | -2.2| —83.7 
i i é- Waiting-period__....._...__- 81,029 | +8.6| —7. 983, 897 | —27.5| —80.8 
of ; unemployment. California, Tlli CII snes 371,797 | +8.6 | $13.4] 4,521,544 | —28.3| —84.2 
nois, Michigan, and New York ac- Weeks compensated SE ES 3 $24, 961 | $$ eat ‘ 1%, a 31.3 4 
Total unemployment. ---- Parana, | 3, 5. : , 723, —30. —85. 
counted for 53 percent of all compen- Part-total unemployment ? | 6,384 | 28.6 | —23.7 | “114,697 | -20.5 | 8 85.1 
Partial unemployment ?______-_- ay 23,162 | +17.4; —.1 257, 582 | —28.7 —83.3 
sated unemployment and 59 percent Weekly average beneficiaries___-._.....--- 74, 965 +5.0 Cf gd SE eS 
of the total amount paid in benefits, Gross, benefits paid rr paeneaan ™ i 196 ss +5.6 | +21. 5 |$63, 115,614 | —21.2| —81.7 
enefits paid since first payable 4. .........- 3h 8) RRS Ree A, Boa, a 
though these States had only 33 per- = Funds available as of Dec. 31_..-...........| $6,071, 955,257 | +.5 i) ettamatens seemed secon 
cent of the average monthly covered 





employment in the country in 1943. 

The total amount paid in benefits— 

$5.2 million—was 5.6 percent greater 
631116—45——4 : 


1 Excludes activities under title V of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

2 Excludes New York because data not reported, 
and Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no 


provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 
+ Based on 46 States reporting comparable data. 
4 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
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Table 2.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits as of December 31, 1944, collections and interest, and benefits 
paid, October-December 1944, and cumulative through December 1944, by State 


(Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Jan. 29, 1945] 

























































































~—— ae — Collections 3 and interest 4 Benefits paid ° 
| 
Cumulative through December | October-December October-December 
; 1944 5 1944 1944 
Social Security Board region and Percent- | 
ate 
dhamee Percent- | Cumulative Percent- 
Amount ? rn Rd bec a hig so 
: change | cember 1 change 
—. a Se Collections | Collections from Amount from 
uly- uly- 
Septem- Septem- 
ber 1944 ber 1944 
0 Ae eer $6, 071, 955, 257 +5.8 | $8, 246, 318, 184 | $7, 837, 279,089 | $318, 908, 407 —5.4 | $2,174, 363,103 |$14, 275, 521 +7.5 
155, 213, 205 +5.2 185, 500, 874 175, 656, 398 7, 384, 245 —12.3 30, 287, 669 408, 588 —5.6 
31, 602, 183 +6. 6 46, 105, 035 44, 540, 966 1, 902, 856 —10.1 14, 502, 845 84, 851 +41.0 
200, 327, 790 +3.5 312, 431, 231 295, 543, 716 6, 439, 382 —6.4 112, 103, 435 628, 004 —9.2 
New tempeiire. ... ...........----0+ 19, 533, 188 +4.8 28, 462, 449 27, 016, 525 827, 084 +1.3 8, 929, 257 30, 148 +36.8 
eee 63, 051, 927 +6.0 96, 797, 017 93, 136, 365 3, 593, 588 —6.9 33, 745, 192 291, 099 —6.6 
i on  sceseentnnbeneella 10, 917, 616 +5.5 14, 177, 827 13, 437, 817 532, 980 —.6 3, 260, 216 15, 131 —13.8 
Region II-III: 
1 Seine sea eee 13, 849, 438 +2.5 16, 627, 561 15, 371, 612 290, 219 —5.7 2, 778, 127 23, 233 +98. 5 
ae é 395, 279, 585 +5.6 468, 277, 549 441, 267, 001 20, 031, 173 —12.1 72, 997, 967 943, 381 +19.0 
na a 840, 376, 337 +7.2 | 1,267,984, 905 1, 217, 008, 151 54, 967, 218 —8.1 427, 608,564 | 2,203,549 —72.1 
Pennsylvania 563, 253, 782 +3.3 779, 111, 947 743, 763, 872 16, 144, 419 —6.3 215, 858, 170 558, 544 —13.8 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia_...........-.-- 41, 613, 757 +1.2 51, 107, 902 47, 304, 484 382, 556 +2.2 9, 494, 149 75, 536 —9.5 
OS eee eee 110, 566, 639 +6. 2 148, 516, 583 137, 476, 971 6, 079, 596 —6.6 32, 949, 943 146, 947 —16.8 
North Carolina 91, 026, 072 +6.0 115, 700, 299 110, 028, 622 4, 787, 817 +17.2 24, 674, 230 65, 210 —4.4 
te ee 57, 534, 196 +4.4 80, 402, 688 76, 132, 771 2, 182, 706 —7.5 22, 868, 493 39, 634 —52.5 
LS ee 62, 019, 359 +5.3 89, 121, 858 85, 035, 814 2, 939, 537 —3.3 27, 102, 500 103, 379 —36.0 
Region V 
Kentacky............. 77, 795, 176 +5.0 94, 114, 392 87, 976, 999 3, 572, 655 14.7 16, 319, 216 157, 871 +26.7 
Michigan --.-...-.-- 258, 949, 185 +4.6 428, 828, 856 411, 218, 777 12, 482, 410 —8.9 169, 879,674 | 2, 237, 811 +103.0 
R Ohio __  Ereneanenneds 424, 593, 074 +5.2 501, 958, 127 469, 174, 364 19, 311, 393 —8.1 77, 365, 055 160, 125 +6.1 
egion VI: 
I 465, 265, 733 +4.7 609, 091, 332 572, 014, 613 20, 145, 444 —5.7 143, 825, 605 1, 469, 646 —15.5 
RE Se “ 162, 009, 812 +5.9 217, 771, 221 207, 071, 895 8, 473, 451 —4.4 55, 761, 416 269, 277 +36. 7 
Wisconsin 153, 851, 244 +8.3 182, 632, 383 170, 972, 526 11, 250, 850 +7.5 28, 781, 138 151, 249 +11.2 
Region VII: 
poll 2 REE ete ae See ‘ 59, 620, 333 +4.5 85, 340, 015 81, 325, 646 2, 517, 207 +12.0 25. 719, 686 205, 870 +52.9 
See TEENS 46, 938, 255 +8.0 68, 486, 136 65, 705, 824 3, 457, 220 —4.4 21, 547, 883 208, 826 +-25.9 
Georgia...-....... 68, 739, 719 +6. 2 85, 235, 742 80, 421, 403 3, 789, 440 +.6 16, 496, 025 74, 433 +23.7 
Mississippi___._--- ; ane 20, 927, 590 +8.5 29, 800, 917 28, 639, 247 1, 567, 018 +3.4 8, 873, 330 31, 763 —1.5 
South Carolina__-- . 33, 973, 903 +5.3 43, 553, 961 41, 022, 968 1,615, 160 —2.9 9, 580, 061 46, 939 +16.1 
EES EE a ee ‘ 69, 692, 161 +8.2 100, 486, 618 96, 703, 914 5, 316, 944 —10.9 30, 794, 453 373, 056 +6.9 
Region VIII: ° 
ives te Lt BAS SS eee ee eer 53, 151, 183 +7.0 70, 350, 975 66, 705, 877 3, 265, 170 +2.1 17, 199, 789 38, 916 —$2.1 
NEEL ES rte 74, 581, 945 +7.6 114, 654, 495 109, 728, 922 4, 997, 138 —3.0 40, 072, 551 48, 297 —12.0 
| | ae ee 22, 903, 605 +5.7 28, 647, 888 26, 895, 267 1, 137, 457 —2.1 5, 744, 287 5, 302 —64.9 
North Dakota_- er pee a 4, 509, 314 +5.1 6, 601, 822 6, 203, 488 200, 452 +9.2 2, 092, 510 784 —40.2 
REESE ; 5, 868, 851 +2.9 7, 252, 003 6, 690, 461 141, 185 +11.3 1, 383, 155 1,515 +1.8 
Region IX: 
Arkansas- So ceadaacacbons ees 24, 911, 160 +5.9 33, 538, 910 31, 921, 065 1, 316, 733 +6.9 8, 627, 752 35, 917 —19.7 
Kansas___- Peeneme ee 46, 487, 075 +6.9 55, 709, 941 52, 675, 100 2, 846, 499 —2.1 9, 222, 869 55, 724 —17.2 
Missouri... 139, 504, 632 +5.4 169, 678, 025 158, 649, 252 6, 691, 732 —11.0 30, 173, 395 233, 297 —2R.6 
Oklahoma 42, 250, 187 +4.9 56, 618, 458 53, 227, 642 1, 832, 638 +1.6 14, 368, 278 56, 601 +22.3 
Region X: 
SS ee eee ae er es nree ee 65, 546, 129 +8.1 96, 254, 113 92, 272, 457 4,715, 590 —4.9 30. 707, 987 125, 699 —9.3 
PENI ocak eek enkes 8, 485, 280 +6.0 12, 256, 025 11, 647, 319 446, 270 +1.7 3, 770, 749 1, 706 +15.9 
SE Pe a eee eae ae 138, 144, 004 +5.1 179, 007, 676 168, 350, 071 6, 126, 350 —6.3 40, 863, 674 125, 494 +21.9 
Region XI: 
ee ee 30, 349, 200 +4.5 41, 330, 190 38, 999, 040 1, 192, 042 —3.3 10, 980, 990 12, 134 —62.6 
a sie 12, 581, 049 +6.3 19, 641, 497 18, 884, 344 688, 117 —6.4 7, 060, 425 4, 995 —41.3 i 
Meotems...-...-.-... eater Se ae 15, 584, 290 +6.5 23, 475, 221 22, 354, 978 888, 129 —1.3 7, 890, 931 13, 359 +8.9 
Utah. __. : 21, 992, 417 +6.5 30, 567, 226 29, 407, 167 1, 274, 177 —2.4 8, 574, 814 40, 044 —4.0 
Wyoming 6, 983, 202 +5.6 10, 374, 462 9, 864, 981 340, 537 +10. 1 3, 391, 267 685 +21.9 
Region XII: 
SESE a ey ere be Sue 16, 538, 887 +6. 2 22, 781, 231 21, 860, 774 908, 507 —6.8 6, 242, 343 17, 000 45.2 
ene... ee. 624, 141, 413 +7.4 857, 700, 884 820, 292, 227 42, 597, 321 —4.4 233, 559,471 | 2,375,494 +27.1 
ees wing 8, 843, 415 +6. 6 11, 946, 556 11, 505, 840 513, 535 +2.7 3, 103, 140 6, 463 —1.2 
Oregon._--.-.-- = 61, 571, 193 +7.9 80, 347, 215 77, 213, 621 4, 238, 100 —.8 18, 776, 024 26, 498 —2.5 
Washington 125, 385, 824 +8.6 149, 553, 382 143, 137, 001 9, 435, 766 —3.2 24, 167, 560 42, 149 —10.3 
Territories: 
RE nt kemeneneapensencnesne 6, 951, 675 +11.0 8, 321, 491 8, 001, 980 661, 848 +20. 4 1, 369, 816 3, 048 —3.0 
| Ee eS ee 16, 168, 048 +3.5 17, 083, 073 15, 820, 954 468, 646 +.3 915, 027 300 —47.0 
1 Except interest, which is credited and reported by Treasury. 4 Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment 
2 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 
benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account in 5 Includes $40,561,886 refunded in 1938 by Federal Government to 15 States, 
Treasury. mie ; : collected on pay rolls for 1936 under title IX of Social Security Act. Excludes 
3 Collections represent contributions, penalties, and interest from employers contributions through June 30, 1939, on wages earned by workers now subject to 
and contributions from employees. Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
contribution checks. Current contribution rates (percent of taxable wages) are: 6 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. Excludes benefits paid under title V of the 
for employers, 2.7 percent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; for Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 
employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama, California, and New Jersey, and 0.5 percent 7 Includes benefits paid through June 30, 1939, to workers now subject to Rail- 
in Rhode Island. Experience rating, operative in 42 States, modifies above road Unemployment Insurance Act. 


rates. All States collect contributions either wholly or in part on quarterly basis. 
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average duration of unemployment 
was shorter than in any previous year, 
since comparable ratios for 1943, 1942, 
and 1940 were 4.1, 5.3, and 6.0. 

In the 50 States for which data are 
available, nearly 523,000 persons—19 
percent less than in 1943—received at 
least one benefit check during 1944. 
Increases occurred in only 6 States— 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and Utah; 
in Connecticut and Utah, payments 


For each dollar collected during the 
year, only 4.7 cents was paid in bene- 
fits. Only two States disbursed more 
than 10 cents per dollar collected— 
Michigan, 11.5 cents, and the District 
of Columbia, 33.7 cents. The District 
of Columbia’s disproportionate ratio 
may be attributed to a drop in the 


employer’s contribution rate from the 
standard 2.7 percent to an average of 
0.4 percent under experience rating, 
combined with an upswing in benefit 
payments. Four States—Hawaii, New 
Mexico, Washington, and Wyoming— 
paid out less than 1 cent in benefits 
for each dollar collected. 


Table 3.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, December 
1944 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies,? corrected to Jan. 25, 1945] 



























































































were made to more than twice as sided Cait 
“a nitial claims ontinued ciaims 
many individuals. In 15 States the Se 
number of beneficiaries hareng less than Social Security Board Percentage change Percentage change 
half that in 1943, and in 11 other region and State ? from— : = ii Com- 
States, the declines ranged from a Le —— New | Total ¢|— “| 
Novem- | Decem- Novem- | Decem- 
third to a half. ber 1944 | ber 1943 ber 1944 | ber 1943 
About 102,000 claimants, or nearly — aS ASE! 
1 out of every 5 persons who received MN a oa ee 123, 116 +0.5| —13.2 |........|452, 826 +8.6 +9.0 | 371,797 
a benefit check during the year, ex- Region I: % Zz 
5 be Connecticut................ 2, 919 —16.0 +29.2} 1,996] 9,113 —9.7 +152. 2 7, 606 
hausted their benefit rights. Twenty [ aa ae 1, 934 +58. 3 —10.7 | 1,084| 5,471 +95.0 +22. 3 4, 413 
three States reported an average of New fampahire 6, 266 =: —35.2] 3, » 416 18, as +7. 4 —40 15, 132 
P ew Hampshire-. ae Q —28.7 —54.7 19: 1, +9. —40.6 q 
fewer than 100 exhaustions a month. Rhode Island....__---.------ 1,242| -21.0| —437] 91] 652%] —54| +547| 61:9 
More than $63 million was issued in Res oh l_eaaemhaamanaaaa 132} +23.4] +20.0 83 659 —8.2 +4.8 574 
ezion ° 
benefits during 1944 to compensate a Deane ee eet Ree. : = +21.6} +102.3 , a is = se +17.¢ - 7 
ft... aa - —15.6 =}f. , 486 —6. —4. , 
weekly average of some 79,000 bene- —— 22,483| —47| —19.4| 10,170| 69,849| +7.2| +43] 46988 
ficiaries for 4.1 million weeks of un- ee 2 oo eee -ene-e- 3, 770 —13.5 —28.7 3,770 | 21, 462 +2.9 —13.2 16, 377 
. egion IV: 
employment. The average beneficiary District of Columbia - - -.---- 266 +.4 —35.1 233 | 1,825 +17.7 —40.3 1, 673 
‘ |) ee 465 +11.2 —12.4 465 | 3,468 +31.0 —19.8 3, 243 
received $118 for approximately 1.7 North Carolina..-...-..-.-- 688 —1.4) —63.8| 591} 3,036 —7.3| —43.7| 2457 
. irre eet 2 —-1.5 —4g 7 227 1, 54 +43. 8 —48.0 1,415 
pn Corresponding figures for Roy est ¥ aes 748 +10. 2 —46.3 583 | 3,497 +2.1 —40.2 3, 262 
earlier years were: egion 
y Kentucky SE Da 1, 210 —23.0 —40.7 97 8, 614 +7.9 —19.4 8, 099 
Michigan 4} +99.2| 11,021 ¢1, 013 +17.1| +447.3 | 54,482 
Average (Es 1 —53.8 | 2,503 ° +8.0 —25.5 5, 500 
Year ew duration Region VI: ‘ 
eneliciary| (weeks) Illinois... ...- 6| —23.2| 6.626 | 37,278 —3.0 +.3| 31,991 
Indiana §___- 4] +139.1 5, 865 | 8,049 +23. 5 —43.7 6, 452 
Wes: ca 6-2 wcn cna 77.7) ( 5, 309 +9.6] —58.6| 4,286 
0 Se ee $100 9.8 Region VII: 
RESET Rae 101 9.4 [Se ; —43.4 504 | 5,995 —9.8 —8.5 5, 567 
| Seto es 123 10.0 Florida 5__ 78. 107.9 | 3,426] 8,038) -—15.0 —6.4]} 6,625 
ee 122 9.2 Georgia... 37. —30.2 435 | 3,564] +23.7| 41.9] 2,777 
RT ae 118 he Mississippi +66. 9 +.2 440 | 2,441 +35. 7 —10.4 1, 975 
South Carolina. —2.3 —52.7 415 | 3,088 +14.5 —53.4 2, 693 
2, 057 —14.5 +45.0 | 1,685 | 15, 504 +4.1 +29.6 | 14,050 
Although the average amount per onl. satel eas su} 2208] +035 _7| 1,60 
beneficiary in 1944 was below both 1,380| +75.3| —45.1| 1,113 8, 266 +300 —&6 300 
that in 1943 or 1942, average duration | “g| Faas) se) | ottv| gio] —ano| ios 
has declined at a more rapid rate, ay coe wan-n-nenee=-=- 66) () —41.6 44 251] +17.3) —45.8 238 
with a consequent rise in the average Arkansas Pe Pa esta 13 a ao —23.6 ies 334 2, 238 sai -39 2, 082 
Ansas_- ....- 1 +19.1 —32.9 487 | 2, 25. —29. 2, 271 
weekly benefit amount. From $10.56 ree ly 1,913] 179! —es0| 1,500; 8278 —9.7| —420| 6812 
in 1940, the average weekly check for mur 524 —5.2) 60.7) 413) 2759) +55) 45.5) 2,595 
‘ egion X: 
total unemployment rose to $15.90 in Louisiana. - oat +15.2| 224 750 | 4, a8 $21.0 =a 3, 979 
8 . “~- 
1944. Among the States the averages whens a aseeemna irae, 1431 ee} S16! | 90881. 4r7| —a7| gol 
egion 
ranged from $7.91 in North Carolina An Ooo ceecevceeeeeeee- 172| +62] -73.7} 130] 581| +119] 609 482 
to $19.57 in Hawaii. Only one other Tdaho EER = (8) —31.2 61 378 +21 re 307 
Saeenee 7 4. : 
State (South Dakota) paidanaverage tion ms} fons) 728) S| Gil Teel feel oe 
of less than $10; in 1943, there were Reve Xie 10 () (8) 10 29 (8) ® 26 
five States with such average Arisone. SS ess wil —22 —41.3 ‘ 226 ps ous +m ia 3 aS 
__. SERENE —3.1 25. 4 5 q 4 
amounts. Eight States—California, Nevada Sea ae ery j‘ oe —16.7 iy ' 57 ‘ 225 wai +1 ; 194 
j i cise diaticiinsianenats Bilpiad . +267. 1 +5.1 797 ° ° , 
Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Wain 222222 1,230} +965) +9.7| 795| 1771| +57.8| —67| 1,350 
Illinois, Maryland, Hawaii, Michigan, Territories: ‘ “ ‘ a ioe ama aa e 
and Utah—issued checks averaging Hawaii 77] «| 10 o| On 7 
more than $17 a week; in 1943, the 








highest State average was $16.77. In 
all States but three (Mississippi, 
South Dakota, and Idaho) the aver- 
age payment was higher in 1944 than 
in 1943. 


1 Excludes all claims taken under title V of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

2 Except claims taken by U. 8S. Employment 
Service personnel, which are reported by War Man- 
power Commission. 

% Includes additional claims, except in Florida, 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania. 


* Includes waiting-period claims. 

§ State procedures do not provide for filing addi- 
tional claims. 

6 Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 

? Data not comparable. 

8 Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims were 
reported in either or both periods. 

® Data not available. 
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Since benefits first became payable, 
a national average of 32 cents has 
been paid in benefits for each dollar 
collected, with a range from 7.3 cents 
in Hawaii to more than 48 cents in 
Michigan, Montana, and North Da- 
kota. At least a third of total con- 
tributions collected in the State has 


been paid out in benefits in each of 
22 States. 

A net amount of $1,317 million was 
collected in contributions during the 
year, 0.6 percent below 1943 receipts. 
Funds available for benefits increased 
29 percent over the year to $6.1 bil- 
lion as of December 31. 


during the year. 


Interstate activities fell off slightly 
Continued claims 
received as agent State—528,000 for 
the year—declined from 10.4 percent 
of all continued claims received in 
1943 to 9.6 percent in 1944. States 
issued 7.3 percent of all benefit pay- 
ments to out-of-State claimants in 


Table 4.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks, compensated, and amount of benefits paid, December 1944, and average weekly 
benefit amount paid for total unemployment, October-December and July-September 1944, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 25, 1945] 












































. — Weeks compensated for specified : 
Beneficiaries types of unemployment Benefits paid 4 
oe Average weekly 
benefit amount § 
Social Security Board Percentage > change —— change ) 
region and State Average i 
weekly Alltypes} Total bine Partial’} Amount 
number?! November | December November | December ——. g a. 
1944 1943 1944 a fe) a 
er 1944 1944 
SE eee 74, 965 | +5.0 +16. 4 324, 861 293, 058 6, 884 | 23, 162 | $5, 194, 353 +5.6 +21.5 $16. 54 $15. 95 
Region I: 
Connecticut........--.-- 1, 648 | —5.5 +181. 2 7, 142 6, 390 170 582 131, 624 —5.6 +170.7 19. 29 19. 25 
Se 865 +87. 2 +8.1 3, 749 2, 259 57 1, 433 38, 063 +59. 6 +14.3 12. 25 11. 50 
Massachusetts_-------- 3, 198 | —3.7 +2. 4 13, 858 11, 628 74 2, 156 209, 118 —5.7 —10.0 16. 59 16, 23 
New Hampshire. - ----- 267 | +19. 2 —37.3 1, 159 902 3 254 12, 003 +19. 5 —38.7 11. 38 11. 47 
Rhode Island__---_-- = 1, 425 —5.2 +48. 4 6, 177 5, 119 0 1, 058 95, 697 —4.9 +45.9 16.61 16. 24 
a a 115 | +15.0 +7.5 498 482 3 13 6, 226 +12.9 +3.9 12. 60 12. 01 
Region II-III: | 
Eoeieware. .............- 167 | +4.4 +203. 6 722 361 10 351 8, 657 —4.0 +169. 9 16. 21 14.00 
mow Joey. = ..........- 4,911 | —.8 —2.8 21, 283 18, 654 34 2, 595 335, 674 —2.1 +.6 16.77 16. 47 
SS) 10, 980 | 8 —2.3 47, 578 45, 321 (3) (3) 780, 245 +1.7 +3.3 16. 59 16. 40 
Pennsylvania. ---....--- 2, 925 +10.7 — 26.2 12, 676 12, 676 (3) (3) 196, 742 +11.7 —28.2 15. 42 15. 07 
Region IV: } , 
District of Columbia. --- 364 | +15.6 —36.0 1, 578 1, 513 57 8 28, 082 +15.3 —40. 2 17. 86 17. 49 
A 819 +24.7 —.4 3, 547 2, 792 19 736 59, 279 +28. 8 -—11 18. 50 17.87 
North Carolina --...--- 466 —9.2 —28.3 2, 020 1, 921 13 86 19, 503 —9.4 —26.6 9.94 9.09 
Virginia __. pot neh een mows 333 +57.1 —49.3 1, 444 1, 376 16 52 16, 602 +49. 2 —55.7 11.95 10. 19 
West Virginia ......_.-- 486 —7.6 —50.1 2, 107 1, 829 0 278 32, 855 —3.1 —49.9 14. 88 14. 11 
Region V: 
Kentucky-_- wer 1,311 +16.5 —16.9 5, 679 5, 381 262 36 61, 695 +21.7 —14.0 10. 88 9. 84 
Michigan eae ees 9, 706 5 +446. 8 42, 061 41, 739 173 149 815, 902 +.5 +374. 3 19. 43 19. 18 
— aaa aaa 1, 076 +14.1 —4 4, 663 4, 4 100 155 66, 137 +14.8 —19.3 14. 42 14.35 
egion VI: 
Illinois__----- saasepan ease 7, 274 +2.0 +7.6 31, 522 26, 424 1,862 | 3, 236 523, 518 +7.1 +12.5 17. 98 17. 89 
Indiana _ ac eas ianen papentctve 1, 584 +20. 1 —31.6 6, 862 6, 432 96 334 108, 905 +21.9 —34.2 16. 19 15.74 
EE: on cmeacwe 941 7.1 —31.3 4, 078 3, 155 167 756 55, 910 +9.0 —37.0 14. 13 13. 87 
Region VII: 
Alabams...........-.-.- 1,192 —17.8 +3.1 5, 167 5, 074 63 30 61, 120 —16.7 +.9 11.80 11. 04 
Florida a nea —48.7 —.7 3, 485 3, 235 189 61 44, 692 —46.0 —2.0 12. 88 12. 49 
Georgia pipe no ake ekean cnn 571 +31.9 —30.6 2, 476 2, 233 22 221 31, 031 +32. 0 —24.4 12.70 10. 13 
Mississippi. ----..-.-..-- 271 +27.8 =i 1 1,174 824 24 326 11,395 +17.9 —27.6 11.47 11.10 
South Carolina. -- 391 +24.9 —53.5 1, 694 1, 639 23 32 18, 964 +23. 3 —52.7 11. 36 11. 26 
ae ._.........=—... 2, 739 +15. 5 +32.7 11, 867 11, 535 157 175 140, 625 +18. 1 +22. 8 11.81 11.44 
Region VIII: 
Ee ee 316 +36. 8 +23. 9 1, 371 1, 308 46 17 17, 215 +43.1 +28. 7 12.39 12. 09 
Minnesota. .-..----- 424 +94. 5 —22.2 1, 837 1, 653 120 64 26, 544 +93. 5 —22.6 14. 74 13. 86 
Nebraska... ........- 39 (°) (°) 169 148 3 18 1,972 +41.0 —66. 4 11. 68 11.44 
North Dakota 9 (8) (6) 37 28 5 4 448 +99. 1 —30.2 12.75 11. 57 
South Dakota 22 (6) (°) 95 92 1 2 844 +115. 3 —58.5 9.02 9. 29 
Region IX: 
ete ap Ee 255 +2.0 —59.5 1,107 1,087 20 0 12, 526 +4.5 —60.7 11.35 10. 50 
Kansas.. eee 426 +30.3 —40.3 1, 844 1, 607 67 170 22, 334 +24.7 —49.6 13.13 13. 07 
Missouri-__......-- 1, 406 +1.0 —10.6 6, 094 4, 964 136 994 76, 900 —4.2 —21.6 14. 36 14. 92 
Oklahoma 306 —3.5 —43.5 1,326 1,158 80 88 19, 133 —2.7 —45.5 14. 93 14. 58 
Region X: 
Co Se 761 +19.8 +15.8 3, 298 2, 965 57 276 47,842 +16. 2 +7.2 15.10 13. 92 
7 15 (°) 6) 66 63 1 2 7 +41.1 —18.3 11. 55 11.40 
828 —2.2 +24.9 3, 586 3, 412 174 0 43, 538 +1.3 +27.4 11.87 11.05 
81 —1.2 —39.1 350 334 5 ll 4,676 —2.1 —51.8 13. 55 13. 18 
35 (6) (6) 152 150 2 0 2, 248 +36. 9 +4.2 14.00 11. 28 
97 +15. 5 +79. 6 420 420 (’) ?) 5, 186 +15.9 +59. 4 12. 27 11.87 
190 +25. 8 +104. 3 825 772 52 1 15, 748 +29.0 +97. 4 19. 18 19. 00 
(°) (°) 15 15 0 0 186 —15.5 +63. 2 11.7 13. 86 
94 —5.1 +56. 7 408 374 34 0 5, 570 —6.1 +30.9 14. 23 14.35 
12, 136 +13. 6 +74.4 52, 591 44,774 | 1,870| 5,947 938, 877 +14.7 +88.0 18. 69 18. 43 
43 (6) (8) 186 182 3 2 2, 727 +43.7 —3.3 14.72 14. 73 
267 +167.0 +47.5 1,159 993 55 1ll 15, 744 +175. 1 +45.1 14. 33 14. 45 
365 +78.0 +75. 5 1, 581 1, 182 60 339 21, 859 +78.0 +42. 4 14. 22 12. 40 
16 (°) (6) 69 69 0 0 1, 085 +12.2 +38.4 15.39 13. 85 
2 (8) (®) 9 6 0 3 149 +71.3 —68. 2 18.62 18. 96 






































4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

5 Computed by dividing benefits paid by number of weeks compensated for 
total unemployment. 

6 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either or 
both periods. 


<—- activities under title V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
2 Computed by dividing all weeks compensated during the month by 4%. 


3 Excludes New York because data not reported, and Montana and Pennsyl- 
vania, which have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 
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1944, in contrast to 8.5 percent in 1943. 

In Arkansas, Nevada, New Mexico, 
and South Dakota, more than half the 
continued claims received were filed 
by interstate claimants. Nine States 
issued more than 20 percent of their 
benefit checks to out-of-State claim- 
ants, and 14 others, more than 10 per- 
cent; the percentages ranged from 1.1 
in Wisconsin to 87 in Hawaii. 


Weekly Benefit 
Amount in 
Unemployment 
Compensation 


In their annual messages to State 
legislatures (see pp. 2-3 of this issue) , 
almost half the Governors recom- 


Table 5.—Ratio of benefits! to collections,* by State, by specified period through Decem- 
244 


ber 1 


[Based on data witnieesrart by State agencies,’ corrected to Jan. 29, 1945] 
























































Ratio (percent) of— 
Social Security Board region Month and year bene- B 5 | 
. 3 enefits to Benefits to | Total benefits 
and State fits first payable collections collections to cumulative 
January- since benefits | collections 
December 1944| first payable | and interest 
ay Oa ae . 4.7 | 431.9 | 26.4 
Region I: 
Connecticut 4.4 | 18.9 16.3 
easy 4.1 35. 5 | 31.5 
Massachusetts_..............-- 7a Bet eee 9.9 | 44.1 | 35.9 
New Hampshire. -._.........._|__._- do_._-- a 4.9 | 39.1 | 31.4 
Rhode Island 8.3 | 39.6 | 34.9 
eee 3.2 | 27.1 23.0 
Region II-III: } 
Delaware --- 5.7 | 24.1 | 16.7 
New Jersey..._...-- 4.7 | 19.4 | 15.6 
i. eee 4.6 | 38. 2 | 33.7 
Pe ear ae iain (es 3.0 | 32.0 27.7 
Region IV: } 
District of Columbia. Readdéttety aed SS oc 33.7 | 22.9 18.6 
| ea See cis IND Hesbresith Sheets ase 3.0 | 25. 6 23.0 
North Carolina................. SRM ee es 1.8 | 24.5 21.3 
CO a eae da.... 3.5 | 33.7 28.4 
ee aa igahietsGtde-ende es ae 5.7 | 36. 2 30. 4 
egion V: 
0” Eee Jan. 1939 5.5 23.5 17.3 
i Se eee SS July 1938___- 11.5 48.7 39.6 
. ay Jan. 1939 1.4 20.7 15.4 
Region VI: 
0 ae 8.7 34.1 23.6 
/ vie eae ae 4.6 30.9 25.6 
Wisconsin 3.0 419.1 15.8 
Region VII: 
a Ee ee eee | ee 5.1 35.4 30. 1 
ES ee 4.2 38. 5 31.5 
. = aa 2.4 25.3 19.4 
Mississippi Apr. 1938 2.7 34.4 29.8 
eae | ee 4.1 27.5 22.0 
| eS) OS 6.4 34.6 30. 6 
Region VIII: 
. ee July 1938 2.2 30. 2 24.4 
° 2.7 40.9 35.0 
2.3 28.8 20.1 
1.8 | 48.2 31.7 
4.0 | 29.0 19.1 
Region IX: 
SE eee, eee WE chee cn vided 3.9 | 32.3 25.7 
4.2 | 21.6 16.6 
5.7 24.1 17.8 
4.9 | 35. 2 25. 4 
| 
3.1 36. 2 31.9 
.6 | 40.8 30.8 
. 2. See Jan. 1938 _ 1.8 | 27.5 22.8 
Region XI: | 
eee eee = eae 27} 36.3 26.6 
| | | RS ee _ - eee 1.9 | 44.3 35.9 
Montana July 1939___. wag 2.7 | 48.5 | 33. 6 
Utah____- a 3.6 | 31.9 | 28.1 
Wyoming... | Sea et 45.2 | 32.7 
Region XII: 
pS a eee ae 4) See 2.8 | 31.4 27.4 
Caria a Ce : 5.8 | 31.0 | 27.2 
INGUBUR. 2222022 5-5-2... 2c. Pp Se 1.6 | 31.0 | 26.0 
| i ee eres Sl ra 2 1.0 26.3 | 23.4 
Washington... ===. Jan. 1900... 222-2. .7| 19.4 | 16.2 
Territories: | | 
i a gd nic antec cena clas 1.3 | 19.2 16.5 
Pee SE Soe eee tee 7.3 5.4 
| | 











1 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. Excludes 
benefits paid under title V of the Servicemen’s Re- 
vdjustment Act of 1944. 

2 See table 2, footnotes 3 and 5, 


3 Except interest, which is credited and reported by 
Treasury. 

4 Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collec- 
tions since Jan. 1, 1938. 


mended legislative changes to 
strengthen and extend provisions of 
State unemployment compensation 
laws. In any _ consideration of 
changes which involve the weekly 
benefit amount, a study of trends in 
these provisions and experience with 
them may provide useful background 
information. 

In provisions for determining the 
weekly benefit amount, the predomi- 
nant change has been the switch from 
full-time weekly earnings to highest 
quarterly earnings as a base (table 6). 
At the end of 1937, 32 States based 
the weekly benefit amount on full- 
time weekly wages or, as an alterna- 
tive, on highest quarterly earnings. 
By the end of September 1944 only 3 
States had such provisions and 40 
States were using highest quarterly 
earnings only. No States based ben- 
efits on annual earnings in 1937, but 
7 States had adopted such provisions 
by 1941. 

Only 2 State laws provided a maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount above $15 
at the end of 1937 (table 7). By 1944, 
however, 29 States had maximums 
above that amount; 22 States still had 
maximums of $15, and only 1 State 
had a maximum above $20. 

The increase in the maximum, as 
well as the rise in weekly earnings, is 
reflected in the rise in the average 
weekly benefit amount for total un- 
employment from $10.68 in 1938 to 
$15.95 for the third quarter of 1944 
(table 8). Eighteen States, however, 


Table 6.—Number of States with esas 
provision for computing weekly benefit 
amount, as of specified peri 




















Number of States 
Base for weekly benefit amount 7 
and fraction of wages or earn- | noe | Dec. | Sept. 
— | 3 | ae 
937 | 1941 | 1944 
EE tidal a ingnaeine 51 | 51 51 
Average weekly wage with 
employer. aitiiaecnacaeieaasane 1 1 1 
Full-time weekly wage. _- 19 0 to 
Full-time weekly wage with 
alternative of highest quar- 
terly earnings...........--- 32 5 3 
lS EE AE EE NRA 0 1 1 
A ee 32 4 2 
Hishest quarterly earnings ? 9 38 40 
i eee J 0 1 1 
; 0 9 11 
5 13 13 
4 8 9 
Weighted schedule---_---_----- 0 7 6 
Annual earnings (weighted 
P| __, et ese: 0 7 7 
| | 








1 Some of these State laws computed so-called full- 
time weekly wage as an average wage. 

2Includes States computing so-called full-time 
weekly wage solely as a fraction of highest quarterly 
earnings. 
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Table 7.—Number of States with specified 
maximum weekly benefit amount under 
State unemployment compensation laws, 
as of specified period 





| Number of States 








Table 9.—Number of States with percent 
of payments for total unemployment at 
maximum weekly benefit amount pay- 
able under State unemployment compen- 
sation laws, 1942 and 1943 } 














= ~*~ ‘ Number of States 

by eo pelanber | | Percent of payments at maxi- | _— 

Dec. 31,|Dec. 31,| Sept. mum weekly benefit amount 
1937 | 1941 | 30, 1944 1942 1943 
| | 
| | 

Total | 51 | 51 | 51 (tT Ee eee Lor: 1 44 | 1 40 
$15.00. Yl) ie ee ee 28 7 
ee ee ee 1 | 7 4 30-39 e 8 11 
t/a | 0 | 2 0 Ee 4 7 
"Saab ‘4 1 | 9 ie Se ee 1 6 
a 2 a 0 3 10 es ere oo es ee ee 1 5 
7) ee : | 0 | 0 1 FO OD ONE 5 enn cedewes 2 4 











Table 8.—Number of States with speci- 
fied average weekly benefit amount paid 
for total unemployment under State 
unemployment compensation laws, as of 
specified period 





Number of States 





























Average weekly 

benefit amount July- 
1938 | 1940 | 1942 | 1943 | Sept. 
1944 
(| a 122 51 51 51 51 

Average, (i_ 4 
United States_|! $10. 68)$10. 56)$12. 66) $13. 84/$15. 95 
Less than $10__- a ee 3 
10.00-11.99________ 10) 13) 13} 15 15 
12.00-13.99_._ 1| 7 M0" ase ee 
14.00-15.99__....__ 0} 1 5} 15 10 
16.00 or more__.__ 0) 0 1 3 12 

| | 








1 Includes only those States in which unemploy- 
ment benefits were payable throughout 1938, but 


excludes North Carolina, for which data were not ~ 


reported. 


1 For 44 States in 1942 and 40 States in 1943. Inthe 
remaining States the maximum weekly benefit 
amount was revised within the year, and benefits 
were paid at both the old and new maximum rates. 
were still paying an average weekly 
benefit amount of less than $12. 

The cluster of benefit payments for 
total unemployment at the maximum 
gives some indication of the extent to 
which existing provisions are restrict- 
ing the size of benefit payments. In 
1942, only 4 States out of 44 from 
which comparable data are available 
made 50 percent or more of their 
payments at the maximum (table 9). 
By 1943, 15 out of 40 States were 
making 50 percent or more of their 
payments at the maximum, and in 4 
of these States 70 percent or more of 
the payments were at the maximum. 

Table 10 indicates that existing 
maximum benefit amounts in State 
laws are not a reflection of weekly 
wages. Among the 22 States with a 
$15 maximum, average weekly earn- 


T able 10.—Maximum | weekly benefit amount as of September 30, 1944, and estimated 
average weekly earnings of covered workers during January-March 1944,' by State 





























. | , l| | 
$15 maximum | $16 maximum $18 maximum ] $20 maximum | $22 maximum 
| | \| | 
| 
Aver- Aver- || Aver- Aver- Aver- 
5s age 4 age | age age age 
State weekly | State weekly State weekly State weekly State weekly 
earn- | earn- earn- earn- earn- 
ings | ings ings ings | ings 
| | | } 
Lo a $47 || Alaska__ $66 || N. J__._-- $48 || Mich__-_-- $54 || Conn $49 
Wash. 46 || Ohio___- Fel doe... 45 || Calif-._._. 50 
.- 4 —_ ae 40 || N.Y 45 || Il. 44 
ans__ i 35 || Del_-_--_-- 2 te 
<. ———e 38 || W. Va 42 || Wis_-- 2 
Ariz__- 37 | Pa 41 || Hawaii 40 
Colo-___ 36 | | Maine 40 || Utah- 40 | 
Mont. 36 | || Mass 40 || Wyo---_--- 39 | 
Nebr-- - 36 | | RI 40 DB; C... 38 | 
a ee = | ! Mo a 38 || Minn-_. 38 
 iceeaten | La-__. 36 
| 3 [ea] & 
la___- 33 | | N. 32 
. ae 33 | ; ee 29 
A. .- 32 | \ 
N. Mex. 30 | md 
S. Dak.____ 29 | | 
N. Dak. 28 || 
‘| ee 27 | 
See 26 
_ a 26 
4) 25 












































1 Average quarterly earnings computed by dividing total earnings of covered workers in covered employ- 
ment by average monthly number of workers in first quarter of 1944. Average weekly earnings are {3 of 


average quarterly earnings. 


ings in the first quarter of 1944 ranged 
from $25 in South Carolina to $47 in 
Oregon. Maximum benefits are 
higher in Georgia, New Hampshire, 
Idaho, Louisiana, and Missouri than 
in Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and 
Kansas, although average weekly 
wages in the former group of States 
are lower than in the latter. 


Employment Service 
Operations™ 


Labor-Market Developments 


The civilian labor force of 51.3 mil- 
lion persons in December was smaller 
than in any other month of 1944 ex- 
cept February and less than in any 
December since the Bureau of the 
Census began issuing estimates in 
1940. The number of men was 1 per- 
cent less than in November and the 
number of women 8 percent less, about 
the same percentage declines as a year 
earlier. 

The number of employed civilians 
in December—50.6 million—was only 
200,000 more than the number em- 
ployed when this country entered the 
war. Nonagricultural employment in- 
creased 90,000 over that in November, 
while agricultural employment de- 
clined by a million. 

The total number of unemployed 
persons was the same as in Novem- 
ber—680,000—but there were 50,000 
more unemployed men and 50,000 
fewer unemployed women. The esti- 
mate of 41.7 million persons not in the 
labor market was still below the 1943 
level; during December about 1.5 mil- 
lion nonworkers entered the labor 
force and 2.4 million persons left to 
return to full-time school, housework, 
or other activities. 

According to the War Manpower 
Commission’s revised labor-market 
area Classification, effective January 
1, 1945, four areas, including one pre- 
viously unclassified, were added to 
Group I (areas of acute labor short- 
ages) bringing the total for January 
to 72, as compared with 68 in Decem- 
ber. The newly classified city was 
Borger, Texas, where production of 
high-octane gasoline has fallen be- 
hind schedule and the local labor sup- 
ply is practically exhausted. Other 


*Data from Reports and Analysis Serv- 
ice, War Manpower Commission, and from 
published releases of other Government 
agencies. 
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Table 11.—Nonagricultural placements, by State, December 1944 1944. More than one-eighth of all 












































nonfarm placements were short-time, 
Total Women Nonwhite the largest proportion this year. 
: Short: Olle Gees aa ora iz During 1944, WMC made 11.4 mil- 
. ‘ ‘ -ercentage ¢c 4 = | : 
War Manpower Commis- E ee time, Percent- | _ Percent- lion placements, 22 percent more than 
sion region and State Num- num- | num agechange| Num- |agechange F ‘ ‘ 
"er ber a | from ber from in 1943. The increase in placements 
November December | hs > ae Ranier ov was 14 percent for women and 32 per- 
19 194% vs : 
eee RSE Fie ce eM! A oe ____|._____~—s cent for nonwhite workers, although 
2 ee eee eee 883, 452 —14.6 +22. 5 1112, 891 |230, 935 | —26.2 |150, 001 —18.9 the numerical increas about 500,- 
| rT — sSs«é wanes thee same for both. 
Region I: : 
Connecticut eee 10, 818 ~9.4 +18. 1 341] 2,916| 17.4 704 —19.7 Nonagricultural placements of vet- 
a ae 4, 741 —4.2 —6.3 193 1, 237 —19.2 ) eeerere i 
Massachusetts gadis 21, 271 —14.7 —4.4 163 | 8,210} —26.3 652 —17.9 erans during 1944 ware more than 
New Hampshire = eae 1, 923 —4.0 —8.5 67 | 793 | —20.2 5|........... double the number in 1943. The 
node island -_.....--- - 5, 283 —17.7 —7.8 12 1, 923 | —30.1 | 111 —31.9 : 
in - <leemealemaamaatat 1, 140 ~16, 5 +22.7 6 297 | 36.1 | See ae high month was August, when 83,600 
tegion II: | } j . 
New jo ee 84, 446 —7.5 +14.0 | 30.350 30, 695 | —12.9 26, 410 —7.5 jobs were filled by veterans. In De 
' Region III: | cember, veterans’ placements num- 
Delaware Satin adaeae 240 —41.7 +.5 0 499 —57.2 498 —57.7 b d 77.700 f hich 60,00 
New Jersey. -15.2 +85} 361] 10,616 | 21.1] 4,544] -24¢3 bered 77,700, of whic 000 were 
oT cand —16.5 $28.9) 1,019 | 13,521 | —30.4 | 8,060 —18.7 those of World War II veterans. Dur- 
j District of Columbia..._| 3,544 —12.1 +5.5 | 90 | 1,707 ~18,2 | 2, 102 —15.2 ing the last 9 months of 1944, place- 
Maryland. piensa aaa 8, 36 —52 —10.9 | | 2, 605 —66.6 2, 569 —51.6 t f t th t 
North Carolina __......- 5 —28.6 +3. 1 215 | 4,730 —36.5 | 5, 257 —0.2 ments of veterans of e present war 
wart. oe re}: Ileal -anl cael caat ae ~}¢2 made up about 5 percent of all place- 
Region V: = pad wf ments. Beginning January 8, a U.S. 
0 eee 11, 411 —8.9 —24.7 199 3.291 —19.3 | 1,760 +18.4 : : 
Michigan ee ae 33 559 —8.8 +28. 3 | 373 94 —24.6| 4, 939 —Ww.8 Employment Service representative 
Pl soe ---------------| 53, 040 —13.8 +7.8 | 9,174 | 13,762 | 24.7 | 9,712 —21.1 will be located in each of the 17 Army 
Iiinois ets 67, 966 42.7 +196.0 | 37,238 | 7, 320 | ~29.9] 5,167 —2.9 separation centers throughout the 
ere 24, 206 —22.8 +8. 5 2,114] 5,444 —40.9 2, 440 —29. € ; . 
Wisconsin paca enaleatece 16, 138 —9.6 +35.8 342 | 3 692 —24.4 585 —44, 1 country to hanareirehepe dischar ged vet- 
Region VII: | meni erans to take jobs in critical produc- 
Florida Race pee “| izes} = 187 2s| 7s|eee| was! to -%s tion. USES personnel also register 
PEE. ccnsncncseeenn 7, 66: —16.7 2.5 | 775 | 6,616 | : 4, 779 —18.8 . 
ne ee ae 19, 334 —26.8 5 | 92 | 6,608 | 3, 961 —35.4 So j j 
Mississippi-.-.--.-.-- 8, 238 —28.4 5.3 69 | 2850 | 3 168 —3)3 disabled veterans at service hospitals 
South Carolina______. ;--| 11, 267 —27.3 24. 1 59 | 4,036 | 2, 840 —30.5 before they are discharged from the 
Co 19, 264 —19.6 +19.3 220 4, 643 | ¢ 4, 338 —16.7 
Region VII: armed forces. 
ee 12, 380 22.7 —8.0 37 3, 055 —12.7 258 —47.0 
Minnesota Se ae 14, 862 —14.8 +19. 6 2, 966 3, 204 — 25.8 203 —23. 1 
Nebraska. Pedseian a dd 6, 307 +2.4 +38.7 289 | 1,44! —18.0 480 +1.1 
North Dakota _._..___- 1, 486 —28.3 —13.5 162 368 | —36.0 50 —48.5 > 
aca : ane S AY 1, 676 +11.6 +46.5 125 467 —11.7 79 —15.1 Railroad Unemploy- 
egion LA: 
— Ss Sadie ec 11, 157 +5.6 +66. 6 2,419 —17.9 2, 628 —4.9 I 
cocoon) ES Be 10, 230 —1.4 +49. 9 2,694 | 14.5] 1,087 -7.8 MN d 
0 se 25, 168 —7.6 +43. 6 4, 799 —29.4 4, 063 -10. 0 ent nsurance an 
Pane Raaasiacias ete asiaiseden 12, 262 —4.1 +72.9 2,294; —16.9 1, 277 —1.8 ° * 
egion X: | l S 
EES ow ociew aw seens -| 8,492 —21.4 +2.3 37 | 1,777| 324 3, 174 —26.5 Emp oyment ervice 
New Mexico. __.._- 3, 058 —2.2 +81, 5 5| '453] —13.4 262 +14.9 
reat 47, 846 —21.8 +12.9 | 2,775 | 9,986 —36.5 | 13, 25 —21.7 : 
Restos Xi ; : e Employment Service 
Colorado bi Rewapanwiinn. $1 +4 0} 1,638] 1,781 —12.5 252 +.8 : 
| REE rs —25. 5 —21.8 165 379 —31.2 Ot Mitiinnwaes i i 
Montana. ie teach —28.7 +21.6 153 270 —22.6 44 ae. Although the a situation 
SS Seas +6.2 —11.5| 265} 1,487 +16} 141 —43,1 in the country as a whole tightened in 
aoe +61 +20 3 SS] 116 FP F--<--<n December, the recruitment of tempo 
Region XII: ’ “ 
Arizona —6.1 +26. 0 37 | 1,801 —11.7 631 —15.8 i i 
California —18.2 +36.2 | 12,751 | 25, 148 —20.4 | 12, 159 —57 ‘rary and short term workers for mail 
Nevada ht rey 437 } 591 —16.1 257 —25.9 and express handling resulted in a 
oO ee —5. 12.0 | 1,338 , 333 —4.4 580 —10.5 , P 
Washington -14.9 —29.2| 4,348 | 5,834] —26.9] 3,019 —i62 large increase in placements. Off- 
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1 Computed only for States reporting 50 or more nonwhite placements in both months. 


shifts among groups resulted in a net 
decrease of one area in Group II and 
two areas in Group III. Although 
there were 59 more labor-shortage 
areas classified in December 1943 than 
in 1944, at the end of 1944 the num- 
bers in Group I (68 areas) and Group 
II (119) were nearly the same as at 
the end of 1943. 


Placement Activities 


December nonfarm placements— 
883,000—were 15 percent fewer than 
in November but 22 percent more than 
a@ year earlier. Only 7 States reported 


more placements than in November. 
The decreases in the other 42 States 
ranged from 1.4 percent in Kansas to 
52.3 percent in Maryland and in 15 
States exceeded 20 percent. In com- 
parison with December 1943, nonfarm 
placements increased in all but 12 
States; the number almost doubled in 
Virginia, almost tripled in Illinois, and 
more than tripled in South Carolina. 
Placements of women were the fewest 
in number since February 1943 and 
made up only 26 percent of all place- 
ments, as compared with 30-38 per- 
cent in every other month of 1943 and 


duty members of the armed forces 
formed a valuable adjunct to regular 
railroad workers, and congestion of 
shipments at terminals proved to be 
less serious than it was a year earlier. 

Board offices reported 159,000 place- 
ments, a third more than in the pre- 
ceding month and double the number 
for December 1943, This increase was 
primarily due to a gain of more than 
40,000 in complete placements, which 
numbered 135,000 for the month. 
There were 24,100 supplementary 





*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board. 
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placements, 18,400 made in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice and 5,700 resulting from clear- 
ances under manpower-control regu- 
lations of workers hired directly at 
an employer office. 

Recruitment on the original na- 
tional priority order for brakemen, 
switchmen, and firemen for 13 west- 
ern carriers was concluded. At the 
same time, however, a “category 1” 
priority, the highest current national 
rating, was granted for the recruit- 
ment of 1,986 switchmen, 1,840 brake- 
men, and 403 firemen for these car- 
riers during January and February. 

During December, approximately 
4,500 Mexicans entered the country 
for railroad work. Present schedules 
call for the recruitment of 23,000 addi- 
tional Mexican workers during the 
first quarter of 1945. Negotiations 
have started between the Mexican 
Government and the War Manpower 
Commission to effect the orderly re- 
patriation of Mexican nationals em- 
ployed by the railroads at the end of 
the war. 


Unemployment Insurance Opera- 
tions 


All railroad unemployment insur- 
ance activities increased in December. 
The number of claims received rose 
2,060 above the number in November, 
while benefit certifications increased 
by 858. All operations were at a 
higher level than in December 1943. 
More than four-fifths of the workers 


Table 13.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of certifications, average pay- 
ment, and average number of compensable days, benefit year 1944-45, by month) 




























: ‘ Percent of certifications with 
All certifications specified days of unemployment ? 
Type “ re ‘ 
and perio ss verage 
= ee — — Total = } Pood fod 
er | paymen sable ays ays ays 
benefit days 2 
Certifications for first regis- 
tration period: 
July 1944 eae 219 $21. 28 . 31 6. 44 100.0 82.2 
August... 498 20. 76 3. 34 6. 21 100.0 73.9 
September_ 310 21. 45 3. 41 6. 29 100.0 74.8 
October. 360 20. 85 3.37 6.19 100.0 76.4 
November-- 370 19. 62 3.16 6.22 | 100.0 75.1 
eee 879 21. 38 3. 34 6. 40 100.0 79.5 
Certifications for subsequent 
registration periods: 
fh eee 7 25. 46 2. 62 9.71 100.0 71.4 28.6 0.0 
August....... acme 859 30.11 3.31 9.10 100.0 76. 6 19.3 4.1 
September -- asntt 2 28. 72 3.22 8.92 100.0 74.9 19.6 5.5 
ee 1,329 28. 93 3. 23 8.95 100.0 75.4 19.6 5.0 
EEE 1, 509 28. 48 3.16 9.01 100.0 75.9 19.1 5.0 
RR 1, 852 27.60 3.16 8.72 100.0 71.9 19.1 9.0 




















! Data cover only certifications for unemployment 
in the current benefit year. All data are based on a 
complete tabulation. 

whose applications for certificate of 
benefit rights marked their first period 
of unemployment in the current bene- 
fit year were in the northern regions, 
where winter weather curtailed out- 
door railroad activity at some points. 
Of all claims filed, more than half 
were received in the Chicago and Min- 
neapolis regions. 

About half of the 882 new benefit 
accounts established were for labor- 
ers, principally from section gangs 
and ore docks, and one-fifth were for 
firemen, brakemen, switchmen, and 
hostlers. Although the proportion of 
initial payments made to laborers was 
larger than in November, most of 


2 Benefits are payable for each day of unemploy- 
ment in excess of 7 for first registration period and in 
excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 
those who had worked on ore docks 
were qualified for high benefit rates 
and were unemployed for the entire 
registration period. Consequently the 
average initial payment was $1.76 
larger than in November. The aver- 
age payment for subsequent periods, 
however, was 88 cents less. Final 
payments, exhausting current benefit- 
year accounts, were made to 107 
claimants whose unemployment had 
been continuous or nearly continu- 
ous since early in the benefit year. 
Such claimants were for the most part 
older men or workers in smaller com- 
munities where jobs were not readily 
available. 


Table 12.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Placements, applications for certificate of benefit rights received, claims received, and 
benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1943-45 
































1944-45 1943-44 
Period : Benefit payments 2 . Benefit payments ? 
Placements — Claims Placements — Claims 
Number Amount Number Amount 

July-December-.......-.-.-- 663, 628 5, 412 14, 170 9, 891 $262, 571 236, 936 4, 464 12, 963 8, 786 $227, 313 
a a 84, 855 854 1,330 772 19, 872 29, 276 1, 024 2, 034 1, 213 29, 123 
0 RS eee ee eee 97, 156 572 1, 813 1,373 » 36, 090 697 2, 006 1, 565 40, 342 
ES eee ae 101, 131 471 1,851 $1,470 40, 068 26, 688 449 2, 036 1, 576 41,951 
iat oe Gc cacabiense 105, 361 556 2, 183 1, 686 46, 284 29, 246 470 1, 963 1, 452 38, 020 
November... -____..-._- win 116, 345 1,441 2, 464 1, 866 49, 910 38, 322 491 2,111 1, 510 39, 960 
a De a 158, 780 1,518 4, 529 2, 724 69, 758 77,314 1, 333 2, 813 1,470 37,917 























1 Includes applications for current and preceding benefit years. 
2Net figures adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 


Revised. 


Amounts ” rounded to the nearest dollar and may not add up to totals shown. 
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Old- Age and Survivors Insurance 


Under the Social 
Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 
ments Certified, December 1944 


Monthly benefits were in force at 
the end of December for more than 1.1 
million beneficiaries (table 1), an in- 
crease of 26 percent over the number 
in force a year earlier and of 61 per- 
cent over the number at the end of 
1942. The amount in force, which has 
increased at about the same rate, 
stood at $20.4 million at the end of 
1944. 


As in previous years, widows’ bene- 
fits increased most rapidly in number, 
rising 47 percent. For other types of 
survivors’ benefits the number in 
force at the end of 1944 was about 
one-fourth greater than at the end of 
the preceding year. Primary benefits 
and wife’s benefits in force increased 
21 and 24 percent, respectively. 


The distribution by type of benefit 
changed very little during the year; 
the proportion of primary and wife’s 
benefits decreased while that of 
child’s, widow’s, and widow’s current 
benefits rose slightly. The percentage 
distribution of benefits in force at the 
end of 1944 was as follows: 














Percentage 

distribution 
Type of benefit eee es ae 
Number | Amount 
Monthly benefit... ___--- 100.0 100. 0 
Primavy......... | at. 2 | 53.1 
i; a tae | 12.1 | 8.3 
Child’s_- SERS ae eer Ee | 29.0 | 19.6 
Widow’s. nal ge a naleade 6.2 | 6.8 
Widow’s current —- — 11.0 | 11.9 
i, gg J ae | -5| a 

| 

Because of increase in average 


wages and in the number of increment 
years used in computing benefits, the 
average benefit awarded is rising and 
the average benefit in force at the end 


of 1944 was somewhat higher than 
that a year earlier. The estimated 
average family benefit in force at the 
end of December, when rounded to the 
nearest 10 cents, was the same as at 
the end of October for each type of 
family (see the December 1944 But- 
LETIN, p. 41). 


During December more than $18.1 
million was certified for monthly 
benefit payments, bringing the total 
for the year to $196 million, 26 percent 
more than in 1943. Lump-sum cer- 
tifications in December totaled $1.8 
million and brought the 1944 total to 
$22.1 million. 


Monthly Benefits and Lump-Sum 
Payments Awarded, October-De- 
cember 1944 


The number of monthly benefits 
awarded during the last quarter of 
1944 exceeded 85,000, or 8 percent 
more than in the preceding quarter 
(table 2). More primary benefits were 
awarded than in any previous quarter 
since the first quarter of 1941, and the 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force} in each payment status, actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of benefit, 


December 1944 


(Current month’s data corrected to Jan. 15, 1945] 





| , } 
| Primary 












































Total Wife’s | Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current | Parent’s 
Status of benefit andaction | _ Pc . | | 
— Amount | “ber” Amount sw Amount ee | Amount | | Num-| | Amount jeer Amount Noor | Amount 
| San es So adel he eee Weiee| Des 
| | | | | 
In force as of Nov. 30, 1944________|1, 099, 494|$20, 134, 724/454, 390/$10, 710, 062] 133, 401/$1, 670, 545/318, 811/$3, 941, 9311 67, 299| $1, 356, 793/120, 6191 $2, 390, 730] 4, ™ $64, 663 
Current-payment status... -- 936, 909] 17, 023, 750/371, 879} 8, 824, 719) 113, 406) 1, — 802/292, 393) 3, 620, 756 66, 085) 1, 332, 220) 88, 297) 1, 749. 761) 4,849) 63, 492 
Deferred-payment status______- 4, 045 73, 246) 2, 318| 48, 514 452) 5, 361) 684| 8, 246) 151) 3, 346 430) 7, 679 10| 100 
Conditional-payment status....| 158, 540} 3, 037, 728] 80, 193] 1, 836, 829) 19, 543} 232, 382) 25, 734 312, 929} 1, 063} 21, 227| 31, 922| ataa 85) 1,071 
[Se 133, 891) 2, 528, 410) 71,382) 1, 591,654| 16,541) 191, 322| 21, 298 257, 138} 675 13, 149| 23, 922! 474, 238} 73 909 
Frozen. 24, 649 509, 318; 8, 811) 245,175) 3, cea 41,060) 4, 436 55, 791) 388 8,078} 8,000; 159,052 12) 162 
Actions during December 1944: | | 
Benefits awarded - 25, 481 457, 966| 8, 475) 202, 932) 3, 2011 40, 114) 8, 085 101, 574) 1,996 40, 500} 3,605 71, 324 119 1, 522 
Entitlements terminated 3_- 8, 234 147,131} 2, 461 58, 960} 1,17 1 14, 787| 2,823 37, 436 251 5, 001} 1, 491 30, 435) 37| 512 
Net adjustments 4______...----- —169 —370 4 511} 5} 110} —139 —757 —lI — -~-s —215} 0} 1 
In force as of Dec. 31, 1944__ jl, 116, 572} 20, 445, 189/460, 408} 10, 854, 545 135, 436} 1, 695, 982/323, 934) 4, 005, 312) 69,043) 1, 392, 272/122, 725) 2, 431, 404] 5, 026 65, 674 
Current-payment status. -____- | 954, 881} 17, 344, 098 378, 471| 8,979, 829/115, 636) 1, 460, 168 298, 108 3, 691, 17 | 67, 806; 1, 367, 429) 89, 927} 1, 780, 997| 4, 933 64, 501 
Deferred-payment status___-_-- | 3, 750 67, 445| 2, 185) 45, 013) 412) 608 7, 424 137 3, 006) 399 7, 104) 9) 100 
Conditional-payment status_._.| 157,941} 3, 033, 646| 7 79, 752} 1,829, 703) 19, 388) 5, 218} 306, 714) 1, 100 21, 837} 32, 399 643, 303} 84! 1, 073 
| ERE ES PS 133, 157 2 521, 001) 70, 964/ 1, 584, 817) 16, 338 52| 20, 849 251, 845} 704 13, 589] 24,230} 480, 575} 72\ 91 
ae eee | 24, 784 512, 645) 8, 788) 244, - 3, 050} 41, 754| 4, 369) 54, ae 396 8, 248) 8, 169} 162,728 12) 160 
| 
Payments certified in December | LEER ee 619, 975, 880}_...-.. | 9, 268, 526)......- 1, 516, 240)......-| 3, 928, 407)... 1, 430, as Fa caerecaci | 1, 927, 246) | 68, 917 
| 


3, 928, 407| 
\ 





1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes 
in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 


3), cumulative from January 1940. 


3 Benefit in current- -payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 
red-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Benefit in 
conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; if 
previously i in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; other- 


wise it is a frozen benefit. 


3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to benefits 


Benefit in defer- 


prior to January 1940). 


for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 

5 Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments. 

6 Includes $1,834,564 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could be 
entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $1,417 paid as 
lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 
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number of wife’s benefits awarded was Table 2.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum death payments awarded, by type 






































exceeded only in the third quarter of of benefit and by quarter, 1940-44 
1940. Awards of survivor benefits ; l ~ 
reached a peak. Monthly benefits — 
Year and quarter | | | | death 
ot. srimary | Wife’s | Child’s dow's | Widow's | porantrc my ° 
Total | Primary | Wife’s | Child’s | Widow’: | current Parent’s santa! 
For each quarter of 1944 the num- arr | 
ich 1940 
ber of awards was hig er than for Jan.—Mar._.....------- 40, 780 | 28, 211 | 4, 366 5, 978 168 2, 057 0 | 7, 046 
any quarter of the years 1941-43. Al- Apr—June.__..........| 67,824} 33,955 | 8,468 | 17, 408 885 6, 885 223| 19,074 
July-Sept.............] 76, 113 38, 245 11, 981 17, 220 1, 560 6, 782 325 | 23,793 
most 319,000 monthly benefits were  O¢t-Dece 70,267 | 31,924] 9,740] 18,776 1, 987 7) 536 304 | 25, 182 
awarded during the year, 21 percent ae | 
more than in 1943. The percentage Jan-Mar.____....._.- 74, 567 | 20, 597 2, 703 8, 227 337 | 30, 633 
e Apr.-June____._.._- : 66, 074 18, 021 2, 617 7, 278 317 | - 
increase ranged from 12 percent for — juiy-sept... “TTT st 593 | | 18,745 | 2786| 7,632 294 | 
awards of parent’s benefits to 26 per- ee eres 63, 052 | | 18, 256 2, 914 7, 365 324 
cent for wife’s and widow’s benefit 1942 
Jan.-Mar ca 2 Shae 68, 181 27, 609 | 9, 161 19, 596 3, 505 8, 027 283 | 33, 410 
awards. Apr.-June_______.__-- 67, 679 26,878 | 8, 649 19, 991 3, 690 8, 134 337 | 35,428 ‘ 
July-Sept..........-- 62, 161 23,826 | 8,013 18, 894 3, 475 7, 624 329} 32,932 
Oct.-Dec.........- : 60, 095 21,310 | 7, 426 18, 902 4, 103 8, 037 317 | 33, 221 
1943 
More than 56,000 lump-sum pay- = Jan-Mar eee: 5 | 8,112| 21,503 4,975 | 9,078 40, 525 
. . : ARG -GGRs..........-<. X &, 372 22, 811 5, 051 9, 387 43, 108 , 
ments were awarded during the last jist 378 | 7,806 | 20, 764 605 | 8.476 30, 485 
3 months of 1944,8 percent more than = Oct.-Dee_--_---.-.---. 39} 7,537 | 20, 541 1,856] 8,478 39, 893 
during the third quarter. During the 1944 | 
: . Jan;-Mar.............- 75,807 | 25, 474 9, 401 23, 978 6, 416 10, 225 313 | 47,342 
year more than 205,000 lump-sum = 4prTjune 277770 | 79,003 | 27,907 | 10,150] 24, 442 6,086 | 10,067 351 | 48,976 
payments were awarded, an increase July-Sept.............| 78,976 27,607 | 10, 066 24, 589 5, 804 10, 559 351 | 52, 444 
; Oct.-Dec....-.........| 85,174 29,109 | 10,730 | 26,675 6, 451 11, 804 405| 56, 415 
of 26 percent over the number in | | | 
1943. 





1 Under 1939 amendments, 
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Under the Railroad 
Retirement Act* 


Operations during the second half 
of 1944 continued the trends observed 
in the fiscal year 1943-44, as described 
in the BuLLETIN for August. Tax col- 
lections continued to grow at a more 
rapid rate than benefit payments. 
Since a large part of the 1944-45 ap- 
propriation, which was based on an 
advance estimate of these collections, 
was therefore not needed for benefit 
payments, the balance in the railroad 
retirement account at the end of De- 
cember was considerably higher than 
it was 6 months earlier. On the other 
hand, the accumulation of obligations 
for future benefit payments, incurred 
with respect to the employees who 
were currently building up credits 
toward such benefits, tended to offset, 
at least in part, the growth in the re- 
serve. The numbers of applications 
for employee annuities and of an- 
nuities certified also continued to 
increase. 

Collections and payments.—T ax 
collections in July-December 1944 
amounted to $144 million, a slight in- 
crease over the preceding 6 months. 
The increase would have been con- 
siderably higher except that collec- 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board. 


tions in April-June (based for the 
most part on wages paid in the pre- 
ceding quarter) included the taxes on 
the bulk of the retroactive adjust- 
ments on the wage increases approved 
in October 1943 and January 1944. 

Benefit payments in December 
reached a peak of $11.8 million (table 
3), bringing the total for the half 
year to $70.0 million, or 3 percent more 
than the January—June total. From 
the beginning of operations through 
December 1944, $893 million had been 
certified for benefits, of which $683 
million went to employee annuitants, 
$174 million to former carrier pen- 
sioners, and $35.8 million to survivors. 

Employee annuities —More em- 
ployee-annuity applications were re- 
ceived—11,466—than in any half-year 
period since the first half of 1940, 
when 13,975 applications were filed; 
by the first half of 1942 the number 
had dropped to 8,091. 

The trend in certifications followed 
that of applications received. The 
number of certifications reached a low 
of 7,104 in January-June 1942 and 
then began increasing fairly regu- 
larly; 9,936 employee annuities were 
certified in the second half of 1944, 
only slightly fewer than in January-— 
June 1941. 

Deaths reported to the Board in the 
last 6 months of 1944 terminated 
5,024 annuities, 124 more than the 
number reported in the same months 
of 1943 but 742 less than in the first 


half of 1944. As the annuity rolls 
grow, the number of deaths reported 
on a yearly basis tends to increase, 
but the second half of a year always 
shows a decline from the first half 
because more deaths occur in winter 
months and notices of death are usu- 
ally received a month or two after the 
event. 

Since new certifications each month 
still exceed terminations, the number 
of employee annuitants continues to 
increase. At the end of December, 
143,908 were receiving monthly bene- 
fits, as compared with 139,033 at the 
end of June. 

Pensions——During the half year, 4 
new pensioners were added to the rolls 
and 1,310 deaths were reported; there 
were no additions and 1,930 termina- 
tions in the preceding 6 months. Of 
the 48,600 pensions taken over from 
the private plans of employers, 19,600 
were still in force at the end of 
December. 

Survivor payments.—L um p-sum 
death benefits accounted for four- 
fifths of the amount of all payments 
to survivors in July-December. The 
number certified totaled 9,238, as com- 
pared with 17,809 in the preceding 6 
months; 94,680 have been certified 
since the enactment of the 1937 act. 
Only 173 survivor and 341 death- 
benefit annuities were certified in 
July-December, and at the end of the 
period 3,797 and 494, respectively, 
were in force. 


Table 3.—Railroad retirement: Annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by 


class of benefit, December 1944 ' 



































| . f sas Pensions to former | go... ;. +4:.. | Death-benefit an- 
Total | Employee annuities carrier pensioners Survivor annuities nuities 2 
eo eee ee ee a ee nl eee ee en: Sige: 

Number Amount | Number} Amount | Number} Amount | Number} Amount | Number | Amount 

Bes BONOS ING, OO TONE. 8... oe nici ccc edcc inde 167,135 | $10, 858, 388 | 143, 027 | $9, 545, 129 19, 808 | $1, 174, 371 3,773 | $120, 004 527 $18, 883 
During December 1944: 

Initial certifications... .......................... 1, 961 132, 482 1, 870 129, 621 0 0 33 1,011 58 1, 849 
Terminations by go> pean ee ears 1, 341 83, 432 982 | 65, 354 256 | 14, 469 11 277 92 3, 331 
pee ee SS S| Ee ee 167, 752 | 10, 908, 777 143, 908 9, 610, 751 19, 553 '£ 159, 779 3,797 | 120,793 494 17, 453 
Total payments hay Sdin tna bdtadmiaccamsde st: bigaelae 311, 809, 365 |- : 5 icy gf Sn 1, 147, 123 | Lick alelatienencine [| SER Becoec ose 24, 324 





1 For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. Data 
for initial certifications are for period in which payment was certified, not for 


period in which it began to accrue. 


tion to lump-sum payment). 


Data for terminations by death are for period month basis. 
in which notice of death was received, not for period in which beneficiary died. 
In-force data represent certifications less terminations b death; they are ad- 
justed for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations for reasons other 
than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from disability, commuta- 
Certifications are reported on an accounting- 


month basis ended on approximately the 20th, terminations are reported through 
dates staggered from the 14th to the 27th, and total payments are on calendar- 
Cents omitted. 

2In a few cases, payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. 
include those by death and by sae of 12-month period for which death- 
benefit annuities are payable; near 

3 Includes $598,432 for lump-sum Yeath benefits. 


Terminations 


all terminations are of latter type. 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and 
Other Income Pay- 
ments 


Income payments to individuals, 
which reached $13.4 billion in Decem- 
ber, totaled $156.7 billion for the year, 
9.5 percent more than in 1943 (table 
1). December payments were 0.5 
percent above those in November and 
6.2 percent above those a year earlier. 
Social insurance and related pay- 
ments rose to $178 million this De- 
cember and represented 1.3 percent 
of total income payments. 

Compensation of employees, which 
accounted for most of the increase in 
total payments during the year, 
amounted to $9.5 billion in December, 
an increase of 5.3 percent over the 
amount in December 1943. Wages 
and salaries during 1944 totaled $112.0 
billion and exceeded the 1943 amount 
by 10 percent. Entrepreneurial in- 
come—$2.4 billion—was 0.5 percent 
less than in November but 4.3 percent 


that in the third quarter of 1943 
(table 2). Government pay rolls, in- 
cluding pay of the armed forces, have 
leveled off during recent months, 
while the increase in wages paid in 
agriculture and the railroad industry 
was more than offset by the decrease 
in total wages paid in employment 
covered by old-age and _ survivors 
insurance. 

Pay rolls in employment covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance, $18 
billion, were 2.6 percent above the 
amount in the comparable period of 
1943. However, in the third quarter 
of this year such wages represented 
65 percent of all wages and salaries 
compared with 69 percent for the 
third quarter of 1943. A similar de- 
cline occurred in the proportion of 
all wages covered by the State unem- 
ployment compensation programs; in 
the third quarter of 1943 covered pay 
rolls represented 65 percent of all 
wages and salaries, and in the third 


quarter of this year the proportion 
was 62 percent. 

Aggregate wages and salaries of 
railroad workers were 16.5 percent 
more than the amount in the third 
quarter of 1943. Inasmuch as this 
percentage increase was double that 
for total wages and salaries for the 
same period, the proportion covered 
by the railroad programs increased 
from 3.8 to 4.1 percent. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


December payments of $103.2 mil- 
lion under the selected social insur- 
ance and related programs shown in 
table 3 brought the total for 1944 to 
$1.1 billion, 21 percent above that for 
1943. The December payments were 


1.9 percent above the amount in No- 


vember and 32.6 percent more than 
that in December 1943. The pro- 
grams included in the monthly series 
represented 58 percent of all social 
insurance and related payments in 
December as estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-44 ' 

















“The total during 1944 was 16 percent 
greater than that for 1943. 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered 
Employment, Third Quarter, 
1944 
Total wages and salaries amounted 

to $27.8 billion in the third quarter of 

1944, about the same amount as in the 

-previous quarter, but 8.4 percent above 






































1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2Includes veterans’ bonus; for totals for years 
1936-42 see October 1943 Bulletin; December pay- 
ments were $1 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions 
for employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes industrial pensions, 
payments to the armed forces, and beginning with 
February 1944, mustering-out pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC. Excludes earnings of persons employed 
on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds; such earnings are included in 
compensation of employees. 

5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 


assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps issued by Food Distribution Adminis 
tration under food stamp plan, and subsistence pay- 
ments certified by Farm Security Administration. 

6 Payments under programs of old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, 
and local retirement, workmen’s compensation, 
State unemployment compensation, railroad unem- 
ployment insurance, veterans’ pensions and com- 
pensation, and beginning with September 1944, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


more than in December 1943. A [In millions; data corrected to Feb. 7, 1945] 
steady month-to-month rise during i % Om hadidicaies 
— . “ntre- uDile al 
1944 brought dividends and interest Compen-ipreneurial} Divi- | Social Militar 
to $964 million in December, 6.8 per- Calendar year and | mpotay2 — of Bec J — ors — 
cent above the amount a year earlier. ployees*| and ‘| interest | OTK | Direct hated pay- ances? 
‘Direct relief payments, which have names —— 
varied only slightly within the past 12 $68,024 | $40;027 | $13,003 | $9,785 | $2, 155 $672 $955 
‘months, amounted to $80 million in 72, 365 “4, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1 639 138 1,020 
‘. 66, 135 0, 845 12, 36 3e 2, Of , 008 » O26 
‘December, 1.3 percent more than in 70, 793 57 13, 441 8, 891 1,870 1,071 1,616 
76, 210 ,313 9, 175 1, 577 1, 098 1, 801 
December 1943. $2 710 18,500 | 9.761 1213 112} 15744 
natttecsineaoy manytpengpatendre seal 143,080 | 101'813 | ofier| 0300| 38| "os0| 12908 
3, 0! ,813 27, 16 386 5 936 , 708 : 
ents of members of the armed forces 156,700 | 112,019 | 28,017] 11,195 |__.-.____- 943 1,971 2) 548 
rose rapidly during the earlier months 194: | 
of 1944. The total amount paid dur- ee , eae 12, 578 9, 030 2, 285 | ee! 79 147 134 
ing the year was considerably more 1944 
: thi al I Eos atc escecs 12, 717 {aa 79 150 153 
than double that in 1943, while De-  Fopriary ssn 13,007 oT ecm 0 138 aa 
cember allowances of $240 million — BOYES Sees s od = eeecosed 79 of 4 
See eee 2, 932 8 7 ) 9§ 
were 79 percent above the figure for May__--9 12; 992 OM... 78 162 218 ‘ 
ER EN, 13, 088 ee 78 160 222 
‘December 1943. Sil ee 13, 054 a ae 78 166 224 
Social insurance and related pay- August_............--- 13, 096 See 78 165 231 
2 September -_-_...__-_- 13, 011 + 78 168 234 
-ments in December were 1.7 percent October. Lai Lele 13, 178 | ih, Ree 79 171 237 
November.-...........- 13, 291 ee ee Gi 79 175 238 
above the November amount and 21.1 December_............. 13, 353 | 9, 506 | 4 eee: 80 178 | 240 
percent above that a year earlier. | | | 
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Unemployment insurance benefits 
under the State and railroad pro- 
grams amounted to $63 million in 
1944, 21.8 percent below the 1943 total. 
December payments were the largest 
for any month in 1944 since May. 
Benefits of $5.2 million under the 
State laws were 5.6 percent above the 
amount in November and 21.5 percent 
above that in December 1943. Rail- 
road unemployment insurance bene- 
fits of $70,000 were 39 percent more 
than in November and 66.8 percent 
more than in December 1943. Pay- 
ments under the Rhode Island sick- 
ness compensation program, $330,000 
in December, were 9.4 percent less 
than in November but 14.2 percent 
above the amount in December 1943. 

Monthly retirement, disability, and 
survivor benefits under the four pro- 
grams included in table 3 amounted to 
over $1 billion in 1944, 25.3 percent 
more than in 1943. Payments in De- 
cember 1944 exceeded those a year 
earlier by $24 million; 79 percent of 
this increase was the result of larger 
benefit rolls and higher benefit rates 
under the veterans’ program, 17 per- 
cent resulted from the steady rise in 
the number of beneficiaries under old- 
age and survivors insurance, and 1.7 
percent from the growth of retirement 
and survivor payments under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. Under old- 
age and survivors insurance, monthly 
benefits paid to retired workers and 
their families were 26 percent more 
than payments a year earlier, while 
monthly survivor payments rose 34 
percent. Over the same period, pay- 
ments to disabled or aged veterans in- 
creased 57 percent and monthly pay- 
ments to their survivors, 28 percent. 
Monthly retirement or disability bene- 
fit payments under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and under the programs 
administered by the Civil Service 
Commission increased at a much 
slower rate. Monthly survivor pay- 
ments under the Railroad Retirement 
Act decreased slightly from the De- 
cember 1943 amount. 

In December approximately 1.7 
million individuals received monthly 
retirement and disability benefits to- 
taling $73.6 million under the four 
programs. Monthly survivor pay- 
ments of $20.6 million were made to 
831,000 survivors and lump-sum pay- 
ments of $3.5 million to 19,000 sur- 


vivors. Unemployment benefits of 
approximately $5.3 million were paid 
to 76,000 persons and Rhode Island 
sickness benefits of $330,000 to 4,500 
beneficiaries. 

The 963,000 beneficiaries who re- 
ceived monthly retirement or sur- 
vivor payments under the Social Se- 
curity Act in December represent 


about 597,000 families. 


monthly beneficiaries 


The 252,000 
receiving 


monthly retirement, disability, or sur- 


vivor payments under the railroad 
and civil-service retirement programs 
equal approximately the same number 
of families, since these programs do 
not provide supplementary payments 
for wives and children of retired or 
disabled workers and since monthly 
benefits are not paid to more than one 
survivor of a deceased annuitant. 
The 1.3 million monthly beneficiaries 
under the veterans’ program repre- 
sent at least 1.2 million families. 


Table 2.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered by selected programs' in relation 
to all wages and salaries, by specified period, 1937-44 


[Data corrected to Jan. 31, 1945] 























| 
, All wages | Old-age and Railroad State Railroad 
Period and survivors retirement ¢ unemployment/unemployment 
salaries? | insurance 3 eo compensation 4} insurance * 
Amount (in millions) 

— year: 
SE Sa ee, eae $45, 053 $32, 770 $2, 265 (*) 265 
1938 ih awkaudbennaaudsdaies 41, 247 29, 026 2,010 $26, 200 2,010 
RE iin cry Sateen dice treth acetate 44, 313 32, 222 2, 149 29, 069 2, 149 
das crtenianateanmmmebieee 48,771 35, 860 2, 272 32, 450 2, 272 
| EE pene orn Senne q 45, 492 , 685 42, 146 2, 685 
0 ee eee 80, 477 58, 130 3, 337 54, 796 3, 337 
(| SER ae oa 101, 841 70, 145 3, 781 66, 124 3, 781 

1943 
| SR cal cee ee 23, 191 15, 879 892 15, 012 892 
PO a sa 25, 283 17, 429 931 16, 501 931 
(ASSESS ee ee 25, 629 17, 682 968 16, 614 968 
EE acces 27, 738 19, 155 990 17, 997 990 
1944 
PPE Ai inandunddcbvtibmeeannti 26, 797 17, 879 1,070 16, 712 1,070 
ES SE ee 27, 832 18, 404 1, 100 17, 048 1, 100 
pT Se a 27, 785 18, 148 1, 128 17, 087 , 128 
Percent of all wages and salaries 

Caen year: 
aa So SS eee 2 100. 0 72.7 5.0 ® 5.0 
i988 Picdnchkdtedenccuetaqamerden 100.0 70. 4 4.9 63.5 49 
(EE TE. 100.0 72.7 4.8 65.6 48 
ik chandccddudeastaniahoc 100. 0 73.5 4.7 66. 5 4.7 
[0 Ss eee 100. 0 74.7 4.4 69. 2 4.4 
(2 ee eee ee 100. 0 72. 2 4.1 68.1 41 
ee eee ere 100. 0 68.9 3.7 64.9 3.7 
100.0 68.5 3.8 64.7 3.8 
100. 0 68.9 3.7 65.3 3.7 
100. 0 69.0 3.8 64.8 3.8 
100.0 69.1 3.6 64.9 3.6 
pO ee ee 100.0 66. 7 4.0 62.4 4.0 
Apr.-June 100.0 66. 1 4.0 61.3 4.0 
July-Sept 100. 0 65.3 4.1 61.5 4.1 


























1 Include data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay rolls 
in these 2 Territories covered by State unemploy- 
ment compensation programs have ranged from $18 
million to $72 million per quarter. 

2 Data from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Quarterly data have been adjusted to 
correct for distribution of bonus payments. Repre- 
sents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and in 
kind in continental United States and, in addition, 
Army and Navy pay rolls in all other areas. Includes 
employee contributions to social insurance and re- 
tirement programs. Because estimates of all wages 
and salaries are built up by industry groups, amount 
in covered and noncovered employment cannot be 
determined precisely. While the estimated amount 
in covered employment included within this total 
differs from pay rolls in covered employment as 
given in this table, the difference is so small that it 
does not invalidate relationship of covered pay rolls 
to total. Commerce estimates relate to calendar 


quarters; estimates for pay rolls covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance, railroad retirement, and 
unemployment compensation relate to pay periods 
ended in calendar quarters. 

3 Represents taxable wages plus estimated non- 

taxable wages in excess of $3,000 earned in employ- 
ment covered by program. 

4 Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages 
in excess of $300 per month. 

5 Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages 
earned in employment covered by program; excludes 
earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws 
through June 1939. Data for 1942 and 1943 estimated. 

¢ Estimated for 1937-June 1939 when railroad 
workers were covered by State unemployment 
compensation laws, 

7 Not available. 








Social Security 








Table 3.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-44 































































































[In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 5, 1945] . 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insur- 
ance programs 
Monthly retirement and _ 
disability benefits ! Gurviver benette ‘at 
Calendar Rhode tate ail- 
unem- | road 
—— Total Monthly | Lump-sum — ploy. Unem- 
m 1. Pa men ploy- 
Total Social ne Pcs Veter- : | : “ an a Total com- | ment 
Secu- | Retire-| Com- | 228 Ad- Social Rail- Veter- Social Rail- | Civil | Veter- pensa- pensa- | Insur- 
rity t “59 minis- | ‘5 road ‘Ad road | Service |jans Ad-| f.- tion ance 
Acts | Ment | mis- | trations} 5°CU- |Retire-| US Ad-| Secu- | Retire-| Com- | minis- | 4°" laws | Act ¥ 
Act’ | sion 4 rity minis- rity A 
Acts | Ment |tration?| Acts | ment | mis- we 
Act 3 ihe Act? | sion‘ | tion ® 
Number of individuals 
1943 
Desmiber....t....<....2 =e 411.4 159.0 76.8 648. 6 344.6 4.1 322.7 10.5 1.2 1.4 3.3 SS a 64.4 0.7 
1944 
January -----|-.-- nee. Seen 419.3 | 158.9 77.5 663.1 | 352.8 4.1 323.4 11,2 1.0 1.0 3.3 4.1 84.0 1.3 
SS Bes eee ees 427.9 | 159.2 77.5 687.5 | 363.1 4.2 325. 1 12.2 13 1.0 3.5 4.6 104.0 1.2 
ES, Oe a ee ----| 436.0] 159.3 77.9 724.6 | 373.4 4.2 327.0 13.7 1.3 1.0 4.0 4.6 112.0 Ls 
CU. eae Ee ee eee sci wccsa) eee |) eee 78.5 759.2 | 382.1 4.2 329.3 12.3 1.4 1.0 4.1 6.5 |. 83.3 8 
SE Se. Beene 451.0 | 159.8 78.7 792.8 | 391.9 4.2 332. 5 13. 4 1.5 1.3 4.5 8.3 87.1 5 
ESS SR ees 458.5 | 159.9 79. 2 814.4 | 399.2 4.2 336. 5 12.3 1.3 5 4.5 8.3 |. 77.9 4 
SS ee See 466. 7 160. 2 79.7 833.9 403. 2 4.3 339.0 11.9 1.4 9 4.4 7.6 65.7 m 
SESE EE eee 475.6 160. 7 80.1 854. 7 411.1 4.3 344.1 14.2 5 i 1.2 4.2 7.0 72.3 .6 
ae ae eee | 482.2] 161.2 80. 9 875.6 | 421.8 4.3 350.9 14.2 1.6 1.2 3.7 5.9 63.3 a | 
ES ETERS SS -| 492.3 162.1 82.2 901. 4 434.4 4.3 358. 7 15.5 1.6 1.2 3.8 5.6 63.6 8 
us a BER, eee 500.6 | 162.8 83. 2 929.6 | 445.7 4.3 364. 7 14.6 1.5 1.5 3.9 5.0 71.4 9 
ES Re eee 508. 7 163. 5 83.9 955. 7 454.3 4.3 372.7 13.0 1.4 1.4 3.6 4.5 | 75.0 1.3 
Payments 2 
. ae. $458, 896 $458, a | $683 i$51, 630 |$299,001 |....-.-- ¢9' |-Son008 |.........1.-..nc.: $4,062 | $3, 395 $131 |__ 
501, 664 | 499, 532 |....._.- | 40,001 | 53, 694 Ca 444 | 96,370 | $1,278 |.....-.- 4,401 | 3,684 2, 132 
a 969,600 | 575,814 |_....-_- 96, 766 | 56,118 | 301, 277 |_.-....- 1,383 | 101,492 | 10,478 $291 | 4, 3, 405 393, 786 
a 1, 043, 160 608, 095 |...-....|107, 282 | 58,331 | 307, 512 |........ 1,451 | 109,192 | 13,896 | 1,926 | 4,952] 3,553 29, 298 
a , 188, 630 | 654,041 |$21,074 |114, 166 | 62,019 | 317,851 | $7,784 | 1,448 | 105,696 | 11,736 | 2,497] 5,810 | 3,960 518, 700 
eR. 1, 085, 489 | 726,631 | 55,141 |119,913 | 64,933 | 320,561 | 25,454 | 1,559 | 111,799 | 13,328 3, 421 6, 170 4, 352 344, 321 
See 1, 130, 721 | 780,369 | 80,305 |122,806 | 68,115 | 325,265 | 41,702 | 1,603 | 111,193 | 15,038 4,114 6, 108 4,120 344, 084 
|, ae 921, 840,906 | 97,257 |125,795 | 72,961 | 331,350 | 57,763 | 1,704 | 116,133 | 17,830 | 5,560 | 7,344] 4,350 79, 643 
1944__....._._/1, 115, 162 |1,052,195 |119, 009 |129, 707 | 78,081 | 456,594 | 76,942 | 1,765 | 143,689 | 22,146 | 6,591 | 7,863 | 4,748 62, 385 
1943 
December..-| 77,856 | 73,540 | 8,686 | 10,643 | 6,280 | 28,574] 5,422 148 | 10,349 | 1,468 445 902 334 289 | 4,316 | 4,274 42 
1944 | 
January ----.- 80,074 | 74,728 | 8,880 | 10,637 | 6,319 | 29,523 | 5,568 141 | 10,502] 1,584 402 563 316 292 | 5,346 | 65,271 75 
February.---| 85,300 79,077 | 9,138 10,665 | 6,356 | 31,886] 5,763 147 | 11,6388 | 1,725 531 587 345 297 | 6,224] 6,156 67 
March..----- 87,518 | 80,095 | 9,313 | 10,629] 6,402 32,897 | 5,944 145 | 10,932] 1,936 487 685 406 319 | 7,423] 7,344 79 
OS =e 88,132 | 82,613 9,439 | 10,707 | 6,426 | 35,303 | 6,035 148 | 10,897} 1,721 554 572 416 395 | 5,519 | 65,471 48 
Ss 90,442 | 84,641 | 9,659 | 10,741 | 6,412 | 36,290] 6,209 150 | 10,960 , 86 586 739 433 595 | 5,802] 65,771 31 
eee 90,311 | 85,061 | 9,810 10,712 | 6,454 | 36,258 | 6,316 146 | 11,457] 1,712 518 625 457 596 | 5,250] 6,224 26 
| or 96,347 | 91,979 | 9,999 | 10,798 | 6,536 | 41,925 | 6,364 147 | 12,589 | 1,656 557 468 392 547 | 4,368 | 4,347 21 
August....--| 96,361°} 91,516 | 10,236 | 10,843 , 506 | 40,369 | 6,549 148 | 12,547] 1,968 661 712 476 502 | 4,846 | 4,808 38 
September-- 97, 506 93,219 | 10,289 | 10,889 6, 549 41, 524 6,775 151 13, 004 1, 962 602 684 13 369 422 4, 287 4 247 40 
October------ 99,336 | 94,940 | 10,573 | 11,040 | 6,659 | 42,271] 7,012 147 | 13,038 | 2,138 570 708 | 13379 404 | 4,396 4 350 46 
November-.--| 101,330 | 96,361 | 10,770 | 10,982 6, 673 | 438,548 | 7,172 147 | 12,924] 2,043 523 827 | 13389 364 | 4,968 4, 918 51 
December -..| 103,231 | 97,967 | 10,903 | 11,064 6, 788 |13 44,800 | 7, 237 147 |!3 13,200 | 1,836 598 693 | 13370 330 | 5,265 | 5,194 70 



































1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans. 

2 Number and amount of primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children 
of primary beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 

3? Annuitants and pensioners as of 20th of month; includes disability benefi- 
ciaries. Payments represent amounts certified, minus cancelations. Widows 
receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or 
more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly 
payments to survivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor 
elections and 12-month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but include also 
payments from Canal Zone retirement and disability fund and Alaska Railroad 
retirement and disability fund administered by Civil Service Commission. 
Monthly retirement payments include accrued oumultios to date of death paid to 
survivors. Refunds to employees leaving the service, which were previously 
included in this table, are summarized intable 4. 

5 Number of veterans receiving pensions and compensation and amount of 
payments. 

6 Number and amount of widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s 
benefits. Partly estimated. 





7 Number of widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose 
account payments were made and amount of payments. 

8 Number and amount of survivor payments with respect to deaths of covered 
workers under both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period January 1937- 
August 1939, payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which 
are not survivor payments. 

® Number and amount of payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

19 Number represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. Annual 
amounts under State unemployment compensation laws adjusted for voided 
benefit checks; monthly amounts unadjusted. 

11 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. 1941, 1942, 1943, and 1944 annual 
amounts adjusted for underpayments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly 
figures unadjusted. 

12 Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administration. 
Payments under the Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (including 
retroactive payments) and payments under Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service Commission and 
Veterans Administration are disbursements minus cancellations; Rhode Island 
sickness compensation and State unemployment insurance payments are checks 
issued by State agencies. Totals are sums of unrounded figures; therefore may 
differ slightly from sums of rounded figures. 

13 Preliminary estimate. 
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Civil-Service Refunds 


Recent data on refunds to em- 
ployees who left the Federal civil 
service are summarized in table 4; 
comparable information was included 
in the monthly social insurance series 
in the BULLETIN up through the Sep- 
tember 1944 issue. 

Refunds of contributions, with in- 
terest, amounted to $42.2 million in 
1944, about four times the amount re- 
funded in 1943. As a result of faster 
processing of claims and of continued 


Table 4.—Number and amount of civil- 
service refunds, by specified period, 

















1943-44! 
[In thousands] 
Refunds 

Year and month ai ania 
Number |} Amount 
Calendar year 1943___.....___- 204. 3 $10, 809 
January-June--_-_-.-...----- 72.4 4, 238 
July-December. - - ----- is 131.9 6, 571 
Calendar year 1944. ___.______- } 704. 2 42, 156 
January-June--___.....-.--- | 260. 3 15, 355 
July-December. - -.------- a 443.8 26, 801 
_. eee Se 45.7 2, 995 
Ca ee ee as 52.4 3, 016 
ee eee se 78.3 4, 844 
a 98.2 5, 500 
Le a 93.9 5, 793 
WIOUNERN oie sisucnne 75. 2 4, 653 








1 Refunds principally from civil-service retirement 
and disability fund but includes also payments from 
Canal Zone retirement and disability fund and 
Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund 
administered by Civil Service Commission. Totals 
are sums of unrounded figures; therefore may differ 
slightly from sums of rounded figures. 


high turn-over in Government em- 
ployment, refunds were at record 
levels throughout the last 6 months of 
1944. Because the backlog of claims 
has now been greatly reduced, the 
peak may have been reached in No- 
vember, when $5.8 million was re- 
funded. 

Refunds were paid to 704,000 former 
Government workers in 1944, an aver- 
age of $60 apiece. In 1943, when 204,- 
000 individuals received refunds, the 
average was $53. These averages, low 
in comparison with an average refund 
of almost $200 in pre-war years, re- 
flect a shorter period of service ‘or 
separated employees as well as the 
provision in the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act that employees with at least 
5 years of Government service can- 
not withdraw contributions deposited 
after January 1942. 


Servicemen’s Family Allowances 


Under the Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act of 1942, as amended 
October 1943, the dependents of en- 
listed men and women, in all non- 


Chart 1.—Payments under selected insurance and related programs, January 1938- 
December 1944 
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commissioned grades of the armed 
forces, are entitled to family allow- 
ances consisting in part of a Gov- 
ernment payment and in part of a de- 
duction from the serviceman’s pay.’ 
The Government’s part of these al- 
lowances is reported regularly in the 
BULLETIN. The amounts deducted 
from, or charged to, the pay of mem- 
bers of the armed forces are included 
in the income-payments series under 
compensation of employees, as part of 
military pay rolls. 

The Office of Dependency Benefits, 
the agency set up by the War Depart- 
ment to administer the act for men in 
the Army, has recently released, for 
the first time, information on bene- 
ficiaries who are receiving family al- 
lowances as dependents of men serv- 
ing in the Army. Similar data are 
not available for dependents of men 
in the Navy, Marines, or Coast Guard. 

The monthly value of benefits 
awarded amounted to $241 million for 
June 1944, an average of $61 per payee 
(persons to whom allowance checks 
are mailed). The Government con- 
tributes about two-thirds of this 
amount*and the servicemen, one- 
third. 

Two-thirds of the total number of 
dependents were wives and children, 
and the other third consisted of par- 
ents, brothers, and sisters (table 6). 
These proportions varied widely 


1See Bulletins for July 1942 (p. 3); De- 
cember 1942 (pp. 22-30); and November 
1943 (pp. 2-3) for provisions of original 
act and the amendment of October 1943. 
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among the States; wives and children 
represented 85 percent of all depend- 
ents in Nevada but only 50 percent in 
Mississippi. In general, in the South- 
ern States a relatively small propor- 
tion of the dependents were wives and 
children while in the Pacific and 
Midwestern States wives and children 
accounted for a larger proportion. 
That is not to say that only a small 
proportion of inductees in the South- 
ern States had wives and children 
but, rather, that a larger proportion 
of inductees from these States had 
dependent parents in receipt of al- 
lowances. Thus the 12 States? in 
which wives and children represented 
less than 60 percent of the depend- 
ents accounted for 29 percent of all 
inductees, 31 percent of all wives and 
children, but 48 percent of the total 
number of parents. On the other 
hand, the 15 States * in which 75 per- 
cent or more of the dependents were 
wives and children accounted for 33 
percent of all inductees, 26 percent 
of all wives and children, but only 14 
percent of all parents. 

Fifty-seven percent of all family 
allowance payee accounts were for 
only one dependent. This does not 
mean that 57 percent of the service- 
men whose families are receiving 


2Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mex- 
ico, New York, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia. 

’ California, Colorado, District of Co- 
lumbia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 
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benefits had only one dependent since, 
as was indicated above, more than 
one payee account may be estab- 
lished for a serviceman if he has de- 
pendents who live at different ad- 
dresses. A wife alone accounted for 
21 percent and one parent alone for 
13 percent of the total number of de- 
pendents. Payee accounts including 
three or more dependents represented 
only 13 percent of the total. 

States varied considerably in the 
‘distribution of family checks by the 
number of dependents represented. 
In the District of Columbia 7 out of 
10 checks were for one dependent, 
while in North Dakota less than half 
of all were for one dependent. 


On June 30, 1944, there were 3.9 
million family allowance payees on 
the records of the Office of Depend- 
ency Benefits. Sixty-five percent of 
these payee accounts were for Class A 
dependents (wives and children), 7 
percent were Class B-1 (parents, 
brothers, and sisters dependent on 
the serviceman for chief support), 
and 27 percent were Class B (par- 
ents, brothers, and sisters dependent 
on the serviceman for .substantial 
support). Less than 1 percent of the 
payee accounts represented cases in 
which Class A and B dependents had 
the same address and a single check 
was issued. The number of payees 
cannot be used as a measure of the 


number of servicemen whose depend- 
ents are receiving allowances, inas- 
much as separate checks are issued 
when a serviceman has dependents 
living at different addresses. 

Dependents represented in these 
3.9 million payee accounts totaled 
6.5 million persons, or an average of 
1.65 persons per payee account. 
More than half the 2.5 million wives 
were without children; for wives with 
children the average number of chil- 
dren was 1.5. About one-third, there- 
fore, of all persons in the Army in 
June 1944 had wives who were receiv- 
ing allowances; about 1 out of 6 hada 
dependent parent or parents in re- 
ceipt of a family allowance. 





































































Table 5.—Number of family allowance Table 6.—Percentage distribution of dependents of men in the Army receiving family } 
payees and dependents of men in the allowance benefits, as of June 30, 1944, by State 
Army, as of June 30, 1944, by State 
Class A Classes B and B-1 
Average 
awihber a es te ome State! Satie 
State of aids ents per Total | Wives? | Children| Total | Parents and 
payees ents payee sisters 
account 
65. 89 38. 81 27.08 34.11 26. 16 7.95 
26 50, 5 
apnanarcaleeemaes ae pee — g5.25| 49.70| 35.55] 14.75 | 11.85 2.90 
pe a ee 108, 966 | 183, 672 1.68 4. 88 48.77 . Ut 15.12 10. 99 4.13 
= oa Sa Se 3 14,800 | 26,075 1.76 84. 16 52. 26 31. 90 15. 84 13. 04 2.80 
Arkansas__......----- 75,115 | 135, 298 1.80 82. 81 50. 31 32. 50 17.19 14. 03 3.16 
California. .........-- 171, 198 | 263, 261 1. 54 82.12 52. 02 30. 10 17.88 14. 85 3.03 
Oe 29,207 | 50, 685 1.74 80. 64 44. 43 36. 21 19. 36 15. 07 4.29 
Connecticut---..---.-- 42,320 | 64,953 1. 53 79. 88 50. 00 29. 88 20.12 15.75 4.37 
apSlngANS.-.- =.= 8,028 | 12,715 1,58 79. 25 47. 01 32. 24 20.75 16. 47 4. 28 
District of Columbia_|} 25,336 | 37, 550 1. 48 79. 22 43. 66 35. 56 20. 78 16. 04 4.74 
prea. 38 9 67, 391 | 106, 344 1. 58 78. 28 44.90 33. 38 21.72 16. 93 4.79 
nia ea eciitiok Maumee em 77.84| 46.21) 31.63] 2216] 16.90 5.26 
ee ee 10,280 | 17,837 a. |) Sr 77. 03 45. 54 31.49 22. 97 17.74 5. 23 
ae 210, 359 | 335, 218 1.59 Colorado..... 76. 73 43. 19 33. 54 23. 27 16. 44 6. 83 
Re a 92, 938 | 154, 805 1.67 76. 18 44.81 31. 37 23. 82 18. 54 5. 28 
aes ,420 | 93,050 1.74 Wyoming-...-- 76. 13 44. 61 31. 52 23. 87 17.99 5.88 
OS eee aS 49, 687 | 81, 509 1.64 Maryland---.- 74.79 42. 98 31.81 25. 21 20. 34 4. 87 
Kentucky--.--------- 91, 623 | 168, 128 1.83 Minnesota----- 73. 86 41.36 32. 50 26.14 20. 43 5.71 
Louisiana__..--..-.-- 91, 732 | 151,910 1.66 Delaware-.- 72. 98 43. 47 29. 51 27. 02 20. 86 6.16 
A Se eee 19,409 | 34,311 1.77. Oklahoma. -- 72. 58 39. 88 32. 70 27. 42 21.08 6. 34 
Maryland-.---- .-| 54,297 | 87, 574 ei: | ee eee es 72.15 40. 68 81.47 27.85 21.39 6. 46 
achusetts........| 104,912 | 169, 937 1.62 
a EIS ae ee ee Pe aE 71.92 43. 29 28. 63 28. 08 22. 36 5.72 
Michigan_-__....------ 124, 105 | 202, 609 1.63 |New Hampshire-- 70. 70 39. 37 31. 33 29. 30 21. 41 7.89 
Minnesota. --_-------- 55,207 | 94,653 1.71 South Dakota----- 70. 49 39. 26 31. 23 29.51. 22. 05 7.46 
Mississippi----------- 91,983 | 148, 717 1.62 Wisconsin. 70. 45 42.97 27. 48 29. 55 22. 05 7. 50 
Missouri--_.-....-.-.-- 116, 681 | 192, 966 1.65 Maine-- 69. 71 38. 26 31. 45 30. 29 21. 27 9. 02 
BING, «| |. -o...-52 10, 279 17, 403 1,69 Missouri_--- 69. 68 41. 29 28. 39 30. 32 23. 69 6. 63 
Nebraska-_- ‘ 28,793 | 47,954 1. 67 Connecticut - 69. 59 44.7 24. 87 30. 41 23. 50 6.91 
eee ee 2, 815 4, 549 1.62 Ng AEE ES ee ee Oe Oe ee oe 68. 61 35. 98 32. 63 31. 39 22. 73 8. 66 
New Hampshire_.---- 11,315 | 19,633 iG ieee | “See eer 68. 36 37. 81 30. 55 31. 64 21.11. 10. 53 
New Jersey_...------- 127, 042 | 192, 256 OG! - MOR nc. Ss ce eecio wed beeas 67. 66 40. 24 27. 42 32. 34 25. 98 6. 36 
New Mexico.. 17,899 | 35,414 1.98 
ot Re Ane ae 67. 58 41. 64 25. 94 32. 42 23. 45 8.97 
New York__.........- 442, 032 | 688, 836 + an. ee ae 67.11 38. 92 28.19 32. 89 24. 32 8.57 ; 
North Carolina__----- 113, 469 | 189, 943 cee or 66. 01 39. 07 26. 94 33.99 25. 86 8.13 
North Dakota_-_------ 9, 635 17, 255 1.79 po ae ee eee ee 65. 53 35. 82 29. 71 34. 47 25. 66 8.81 
See | ane ee ere 64. 27 36. 43 27. 84 35. 73 26. 95 8.7: 
Oklahoma 1,74 oc He CED ER erie Sea ae 62. 27 32. 81 29. 46 37.73 26.12 11. 61 
Oregon 1. 58 She ok). a2) 5c ewdedeneaad 60. 83 40.19 20. 64 39.17 30. 56 8.61 
Pennsylvania- - ------ 273, 255 | 457,035 ea a Si ees 59. 86 33. 44 26. 42 40. 14 30. 91 9. 23 
Rhode Island___------ 18, 808 29, 332 1. 56 Co RP ERE a pee ae eee 58. 50 33. 69 24. 81 41. 50 30. 98 10. 52 
South Carolina-_------ 68, 492 | 116, 396 1.70 ea Paeeeeeee Pe: 57. 67 31. 30 26. 37 42.33 32. 84 9. 49 
South Dakota__-.-.-- 11,421 | 19,884 1.74 
Re a en ee ee ee 56. 98 31.15 25. 83 43. 02 30. 13 12.89 
‘Tennessee 107, 299 | 183, 563 1.71 ca rahe asunder 56. 74 32. 58 24. 16 43. 26 33. 63 9. 63 
_. es -| 241,010 | 407, 545 1.69 PRG lita Ri bck ceich so doncteduedsdunte 56. 58 30. 70 25. 88 43. 42 33. 08 10. 34 
oS Seer 13,612 | 23,094 a ee 55. 92 33. 26 22. 66 44. 08 34. 09 9.99 
_ oe aes 7,265 | 13,212 Sa Ea ee eae 2 55. 81 32.17 23. 64 44.19 33. 62 10. 57 
Wee. 55 2... oes 83,647 | 145, 671 1.74 ES eae ee 55. 30 35. 54 19.76 44.70 35. 28 9.42 
Washington. ___..-__- 34,381 | 52, 869 5 a 8 ean: 54. 48 28. 67 25.81 45. 52 29. 01 16. 51 
West Virginia____.--- 56, 243 | 103, 980 ee | a aT a 54.01 30. 93 23. 08 45.99 35. 45 10. 54 
“ieeonsin...........- 56,645 | 91,964 1, 62 |S Ee aaa 50. 06 29. 41 20. 65 49. 94 40. 08 9. 86 
pie ee 4,917 8, 163 1. 66 
Outside continental 1 Excludes dependents residing outside continental Source: U. S. Army Service Forces, Office of De- 
United States_....- 44,804 | 88,843 1. 98 United States. pendency Benefits. 
2 Includes 3,864 divorced wives. 





Source: U. S. Army Service Forces, Office of 
Dependency Benefits. 
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Financial and 
Economic Data 


The Budget for 1945-46 

The new budget for the fiscal year 
1945-46 recommends slight increases 
over the current fiscal year in appro- 
priations for the Social Security 
Board; it recommends $23 million for 
salaries and expenses and $448 million 
for grants to States, a total of $471 
million as compared with $454 million 
for 1944-45, both exclusive of over- 
time pay (table 7). Of the $17 million 
increase, $15.4 million is for grants 
to States, including $11 million for 
old-age assistance, $3 million for un- 
employment compensation adminis- 
tration, and $850,000 for aid to the 
blind. For both years, grants for old- 
age assistance represent 78 percent of 


Table 7.—Appropriations under the Social 
Security Act, fiscal years 1944-45 and 
1945-46 | 


[In thousands] 




















Appropriations 
Item * 
| Recom- | actual 
| mended 1944-45 
| 1945-46 
Total, Social Security Act.| $482, 781 | ? $465, 681 
Social Security Board, total...| 470, 992 | 453, 978 
Salaries and expenses.. .....| 22, 992 21,378 
Grants to States, total__-__- | 448, 000 432, 600 
Old-age assistance________- | 350, 000 339, 000 
Aid to dependent children_| 55, 550 55, 000 
Aid to the blind______-___- | 10,450 9, 600 
Unemployment compen- 
sation administration 3__| 32,000 29, 000 
Department of Labor, Chil- | 
dren’s Bureau, total.......- 11, 638 11, 563 
Administrative expenses, | 
maternal and child welfare | 
=e | 438 363 
Grants to States, total......| 11, 20 11, 200 
Maternal and child health 
ee ‘i 5, 820 5, 820 
Services for crippled chil- 
_ Ee a ee 3, 870 3, 870 
Child welfare services____- 1, 510 1, 510 
Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, total_. 151 140 











1 Excludes expenses incurred by the Treasury De- 
partment in administration of title II of Social Se- 
curity Act and Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act, reimbursed to general fund of Treasury from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. Also 
excludes appropriations to the Public Health Service 
for grants to States for public health work which will 
henceforth be made under authorization contained 
in the Public Health Service Act, approved July 1, 
1944; actual appropriations for such grants in 1944-45 
are $11,000,000, and recommended appropriations 
$11,467,000 for 1945-46. 

2 Excludes estimated overtime pay totaling 
$3,926,000 representing $3,843,000 for the Social Se- 
curity Board, $58,000 for the Children’s Bureau, and 
$25,000 for the Bureau of the Census. 

Excludes $4,350,055 received by transfer from 
‘Employment office facilities and services, War 
Manpower Commission” in 1944-45, and approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 in 1945-46. 


Source: The Budget of the United States Govern- 
ment for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1948. 


all grants administered by the Board. 
Grants for maternal and child wel- 
fare are maintained at the maximum 
amounts authorized in the act. Ap- 
propriations for 1945-46 of $483 mil- 
lion for grants to States under the 
Social Security Act and for the ad- 
ministration of these grants represent 
about 0.5 percent of all Federal appro- 
priations recommended in the budget, 
approximately the same ratio as in 
the current fiscal year. Beginning 
with the fiscal year 1945-46, appropri- 
ations to the Public Heaith Service for 
grants to States for public health 
work, which heretofore had been made 
under title VI of the Social Security 
Act, will be made directly to the Pub- 
lic Health Service under the Public 
Health Service Act of July 1944, 


The only increase estimated for any 
of the social insurance taxes (table 9) 
in 1945-46 is one of 23.2 percent in 
Federal insurance contributions, in 
anticipation of the scheduled increase 
in tax rates from 1 to 2% percent on 
January 1, 1946. Collections under 
the other three Federal social insur- 
ance taxes are expected to decline. 
Estimated collections of Federal in- 
surance contributions and Federal 
unemployment taxes represent 4 per- 
cent of estimated total Federal re- 
ceipts in 1945-46, compared with 3 
percent in both the current fiscal year 
and 1943-44, 





1See the Bulletin, August 1944, p. 3. 


Table 9.—Social insurance tax collec- 
tions, fiscal years 1943-44, 1944-45, and 
1945-46 

[In millions '] 





























Estimated | 
Actual 
Program eS * ar 
1945-46) 1944-45, 
i i.3.¢cnaeaeshesen $2, 166 |$1,927 | $1,861 
Old-age and survivors insur- 
OGG, OGRE. «nn ia sce scan 1, 873 | 1,604 1, 559 
Federal Insurance Contri- 
See 1,630 | 1,323 | 1,292 
Carriers Taxing Act___._-- 243 281 267 
Unemployment insurance, 
ERC et Ss 293 324 302 
Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act 2_____._-_- 110 133 122 
Federal Unemployment 
pi Eterna a LES 183 191 180 

















1 Totals are sums of unrounded figures; therefore 
may differ slightly from sums of rounded figures. 

2 Represents the 10 percent of railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions shown as a receipt 
item in the budget and the 90 percent of collections 
deposited by the Railroad Retirement Board in the 
railroad unemployment insurance account of the 
unemployment trust fund. 


Source: The Budget of the United States Government 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1946. 

Receipts of the old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance trust fund are estimated 
at $1,783.5 million, 23 percent above 
the amount in 1944-45, while expendi- 
tures are expected to reach $330.8 mil- 
lion, 24 percent above those in the 
current fiscal year. The net addition 
to the fund during the coming fiscal 
year, therefore, is estimated at $1,- 
452.7 million. Total assets are ex- 
pected to increase 22 percent during 
the fiscal year, and new investments 
of $1,452.7 million are expected to 


Table 8.—Social security trust fund operations, fiscal years 1943-44, 1944-45, and 1945-46 


{In millions '} 

















Estimated 
Actual 
Item 1943-44 
1945-46 1944-45 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Receipte.....-....... Se ee ee et $1,783.5| $1,4526|  $1,305.3 
Appropriations (equal to Federal insurance contributions) ---------- 1, 629.7 1, 322.6 1, 292.1 
Dn, aa aa eee 153.8 130. 0 103. 2 
|. SSS eS ae 330. 8 7.5 217.2 
1 RR RE See ae Se 301.0 238.0 184.6 
Administrative expenses_.............-...-.--...---- 29.8 29.5 32.6 
USS” eae 1, 452.7 1, 185. 0 1,178.1 
eo Pe EE ae ee 8, 084. 1 6, 631. 4 5, 446. 4 
Investments in United States securities_................-----.-------- 1, 452.7 1,191.1 1,172.0 
Unemployment trust fund 

Te eS . = PR A PR es ee 1, 362. 9 1, 511.1 1, 566.9 
RBCS SEAT EE NER EE Ee 1, 099. 4 1, 256. 2 1, 349.3 
Deposits by Railroad Retirement Board__............-.-.---------- 99.0 119.7 109.4 

Transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
| ROR SAIC i Roe T_T ee 9.7 8.9 11.7 
po ee ee eee 154. 7 126. 2 96. 5 
[0 ERE RS a a eee rs eee 70. 5 65. 5 60.6 
a OR ea 70.0 65. 0 60.0 
Benefit payments, railroad unemployment insurance account------- -5 7) -6 
Te he Seen 1, 292.4 1, 445.6 1, 506.3 
RG eS a ae SE AE ee 8, 616. 7 7,324.4 5, 878.8 
Investments in United States securities. ....................--..---.-- 1, 292.4 1, 449. 5 1, 503.0 











1 Totals are sums of unrounded figures; therefore may differ slightly from sums of rounded figures. 
Source: The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1946. 
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absorb about 4 percent of the increase 
in the public debt during the year. 
Continuing the downward trend 
begun in the present fiscal year, un- 
employment trust fund receipts are 


pected in State deposits. Withdraw- 
als by States for benefit payments are 
expected to increase 8 percent during 
1945-46. Total assets of the fund are 
estimated to rise 18 percent by the 


public debt, as compared with 5 per- 
cent in the current fiscal year and 4 
percent in 1943-44. 


Receipts and Expenditures, 1944 





estimated to decline to $1,362.9 million 
in 1945-46, a drop of 10 percent, prob- 
ably because of the effect of the opera- 
tions of experience-rating provisions 
and a possible decline in total pay 


end of the year. 


Combined assets of these two trust 
funds are set at $16.7 billion by the 
end of 1945-46. Securities to be pur- 
chased by both funds are expected to 


During the calendar year 1944, col- 
lections under four of the five social 
insurance taxes (table 11) were higher 
than in 1943; State unemployment 
contributions were slightly less. Col- 




























































































rolls. The largest decrease is ex- absorb 7 percent of the rise in the lections of Federal insurance contri- 
Table 10.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-44 
{In millions] 
General and special accounts Public debt 
Receipts oo Govern Expenditures 4 of Federal Government } 
| 
| 
| Under the So- | _Under the | 
cial Security Railroad Re- Trust 
Act tirement Board ac- | 
} | Ex- counts, | Change Old- 
| | : cess re-| ete.* | in gen- age Rail- | 
Period Rail- Net ceipts |.excess | eral and |Unem-| yoaq 
| road appro- Gh or receipts| fund survi- | ploy- retire- All 
| Social | Fetire- pria- Fah (+) or | bal- Total | vors | ment ment | other 
| secu. | Ment All Ad- tions Trans- All vend- expend-} ance insur- | trust ac- 
Total! ‘rity and | other |Potal| minis-| and Ad- | ft8 to | other Se itures ance | fund | oount 
taxes2| unem- : trative | trans- | inis-| Tail: (2) (—) trust 
oe | ploy- expen- | fers to Loakted road fund | 
ment ses and | old-age | oy non.| retire- | 
taxes? grants | and |® 9 ment | 
to survi- | 5¢ ac- 
States} vors in- count | 
| surance | 
trust 
| | fund | 
Calendar year: | 
ee 7) (7) $4, 372| $8, 533 ao aes $8, 425) —$4, 161 +$8} —$303] $34, 407] ------ $64)... _- | $34, 343 
| Sees 6,312] $573 $93) 5,646] 8, 189 245 $514 2 $92| 7,336] —1, 877 +72| +1,067| 37,279) $513) ~ 625 $50} 36, 091 
Saas 5, 993 562 111} 5,320) 8, 441 324 343 3 142} 7,629) —2, 448 +411 +111} 39, 427 862) 1,064 76| 37,425 
_, See 5, 485 670 115} 4,700) 9, 453 354 566 6 97) 8,430) —3, 968 +847 —607| 41,942) 1,435) 1,509 77| 38,921 
ee 6, 416 743 137| 5, 536) 10, 241 423 581 7 120| 9,110) —3,825| +195)  —548} 45,025) 2,016) 1,945 85) 40,979 
EAS 9, 612 887 156} 8, 569) 19, 816 483 763 10 126} 18, 433}—10, 204] —1,078| +1, 633] 57,938) 2,736) 2,732 91| 52,379 
SE 17, 387) 1, 136 203) 16,048) 57,006 513 985 9 209) 55, 290|—39, 619] —3, 631) +6, 983] 108,170) 3,655) 3, 687 174| 100, 654 
1943._...........| 35,764] 1,400 243) 34,121) 89, 294 492 1, 210 6 263) 87, 323|—53, 530) —2, 426) +1, 751] 165,877) 4,779) 5,095 310) 155, 693 
1044__...........] 45,708] 1,490 299) 43,910) 98, 445 500 1, 286 6 307} 96, 346] —52, 737| —2,074| +9, 942) 230,630) 5,967) 6,579 490) 217, 594 
6 months ended: 
December 1942._| 8, 298 567 106} 7,625) 35, 635 276 529 4 146} 34, 680) —27, 337 —858| +-7, 552) 108,170) 3,655) 3, 687 174| 100, 654 
December 1443_-_} 20, 677 679 130} 19, 868| 45, 647 264 636) 3 194} 44, 550|—24, 970) —1, 424 2, 788) 165,877) 4,779) 5,095 310} 155, 693 
December 1944__| 20, 977 706 150) 20,121) 49, 089 245 663 3 239) 47, 939) —28, 112 +553) +2, 067] 230,630) 5,967) 6,579 490) 217, 594 
1943 | 
December... ...-.- 5, 737 5 56) 5,676) 7,453 24 1 eee 7, 427, —1, 716 —667| —2,664| 165,877) 4,779) 5,095 310} 155, 693 
1944 | 
Janvery..-i. 22.2 2, 779) 48 1| 2,730) 7,602 58 32} (’) 34| 7,478] —4,823 —14 —55| 170,659] 4,768} 5,166 333| 160, 392 
February... ..--... 2, 754| 369) 4| 2,381) 8,112 33 c ££ Se 7,829) —5,359 —173| +6,916) 183,107) 4,868] 5,427 322| 172,490 
ee 6, 576) 8 61| 6,507) 8,528 35 a i Se 8,491] —1,952| —2,205) —2, 549) 184,715) 5,012) 5, 466 311} 173, 926 
ee 3, 119} 38} (7) | 3,081} 7,890 53 32) (7) 34) 7,771| —4,772| +193) —4,327| 184,967) 5,012) 5,494 334) 174, 127 
eS 3, 256 324| 14} 2,918) 8, 598 44 i a 8, 248] —5,342| +185) —3,757| 186,366) 5,012) 5,774 322| 175, 258 
EES 6, 249} 6| 68| 6,175) 8,627 32 a: on ees 8, 593| —2,378| —613/+11, 646] 201,003} 5,409) 5,870 319) 189, 405 
| A , 212} 55| 1| 2,156] 8,159 53 49 205) 7,851] —5,947} +133) +1, 756] 208,574! 5,397| 5,913) 513) 196, 751 
a 2,859} 305] 14 2,540] 8, 410 8 39 291) (’) —65, 551 70) —4, 252) 209,802) 5,397) 6,211 502| 197, 692 
September--.....- 5, 927) 4) 60| 5,863) 7,931 34 1 —2, 004 —244| —2, 555) 209,496; 5,677) 6,245 490) 197,084 
etober......=.-- 2, 054) 59 1; 1,994) 8,078 50 54 | —6, 023 +148) —5, 127) 210,244) 5,677) 6,268 512) 197, 787 
November. -.. 2, 506 278) 15) 2,213) 8,093 39 265) = (7) —5, 587 +639 1 15,005) 5,677| 6,546 500) 202, 282 
December. 5, 418) 5} ) 5,355) 8,418 32 2) —2, 999 —a ree 433) 230,630) 5,967| 6,579 490) 217, 594 














1 Beginning July 1940, Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures of 
general and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses; such net appropriations are included in this table for comparison with 
previous periods. 

2 Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

’ Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of 
~—— under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 11, footnote 


4 Checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Excludes public-debt retirement. 

5 Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser Act for employment 
service administration, July 1940-December 1941, but excludes grants to States 
under that act; the latter are included in “‘all other.” From Jan. 1 through Nov. 
30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of employment services in 
the States. Excludes administrative expenses incurred by Treasury prior to 
July 1940 in administration of title II of Social Security Act and Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act. Also excludes funds for disease and sanitation investiga- 


tions of Public Health Service. For fiscal year 1943-44 includes expenditures 
from $4,095,411, and for fiscal year 1944-45 expenditures from $4,350,055, trans- 
ferred to Social Security Board from War Manpower Commission for employ- 
ment office facilities and services. 4 , 

6 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight of 
gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

7 Less than $500,000. 

8 Excludes Social Security Board administrative expenses for August. Be- 
cause of unavoidable circumstances affecting Treasury bookkeeping operations, 
August administrative expenditures were not drawn against Social Security 
Board appropriation accounts but against another account; the August figure 
in Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, therefore, includes none of expenditures 
actually made during month, but represents an advance from another account. 
Necessary adjustments are reflected in the September figure. 

Includes Social Security Board administrative expenses for August. 
footnote 8. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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butions and Federal unemployment 
taxes were 7 percent more than the 
amount in 1943, which in turn had 
been 23 percent more than in 1942. 
Total Federal receipts rose 28 percent, 
in contrast to the 106-percent rise 
from 1942 to 1943 (table 10). Fourth- 
quarter Federal insurance contribu- 
tions and Federal unemployment tax 
collections of $342 million were 6 per- 
cent below third-quarter collections, 
but 3 percent above fourth-quarter 
collections in 1943. 

Administrative expenses and grants 
to States under the Social Security 
Act totaled $500 million in 1944, as 
compared with $492 million in 1943 
and $513 million in 1942. These ex- 
penditures constituted 0.5 percent of 
total Federal expenditures in 1944, as 
compared with 0.6 percent in 1943 and 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund 


The increase in contributions ap- 
propriated to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund during 
1944 was 6 percent, much less than the 
22-percent increase from 1942 to 1943. 
Benefit payments increased 26 per- 
cent as compared with 27 percent 
a year earlier. Total assets increased 
25 percent during 1944 and 31 percent 
between 1942 and 1943, indicating that 
the rate of growth of the fund is 
declining. Interest of $106.7 million 
was credited to the fund during the 
year, 20 percent more than during 
1943. 

Benefit payments rose slowly but 
almost uninterruptedly throughout 


28 percent above the December 1943 
amount. 

Reimbursements to the Treasury 
for administrative expenses during 
the year were $29.2 million, slightly 
less than in 1943. The decline was 
due in part to the reduction in the 
reimbursement rate during the last 
quarter of 1944 to compensate for 
overreimbursements in prior periods. 

During December the fund acquired 
$295 million of 2%-percent regular 
Treasury bonds, series 1966-71, in 
connection with the sixth war loan 
drive; $5 million of 1%-percent spe- 
cial certificates of indebtedness were 
redeemed, the first redemption of 
such short-term certificates. During 
the calendar year, new securities to- 
taling $1,499 million were acquired 
while $311 million of securities were 


0.9 percent in 1942. 


Table 11.—Social insurance taxes under selected programs, by 
specified period, 1936-44 
[In thousands] 





Old-age and surviv- 


T > i 
ors insurance Unemployment insurance 

















- Railroad 
Period - Federal ———_ = Federal | unem- 
insurance anil their loyment|_Unem- |ployment 
contribu- eninloy- st ployment} insurance 
tions ! a > tions3 | taxes‘ = 
Cumulative through 
December 1944. -...-.- $6, 528, 180/$1, 307, 139)$7, 902, 878] 6 $942,713} $493, 474 
Calendar year: 
93) 183 (*) fe 
92, 652 (7) 690 @H.......... 
110,929) 778,392) 88, 745]_..-_-___- 
113, 219 824, 879 102, 001| 16, 082 
130, 222 853, 824 105, 379) 66, 562 
148, 184| 1, 006, 327 98, 018 73, 644 
193, 346) i, 139, 332 123, 515) 95, 524 
232, 247) 1, 325, 421 160, 921 | 109, 157 
[a eee 1, 315, 680 286, 157) 1, 317, 079 183, 489] 132, 504 
6 months ended: | 
December 1942--...-.-- 543, 032 101, 081 584, 601 24, 435| 49, 746 
December 1943 --...-.- 652, 027 124, 583 692, 285 26, 995] 56, 193 
December 1944. -.....- 675, 585 143, 626 656, 092 30, 575 67,179 
1943 
pe eee 3, 671 52, 914 9, 273 1,145 27, 069 
1944 
ee 33, 849 1, 231 128, 789 14, 222 211 
Eee 252, 219 4, 055 175, 358 116, 529 750 
1 See seen 4, 404 58, 581 11, 385 3, 559 28, 479 
BE terdsrencenkadade 35, 136 354 150, 189 3, 265 78 
BEES decinuokineecackes 309, 381 13, 434 175, 229 14, 250 975 
, eee ee 5, 107 64, 877 20, 037 1, 089 34, 832 
) |e 51, 751 1,395 172, 482 2, 948 57 
Bs ddieadnaeaccand 293, 279 14, 182 160, 332 11, 727 1,099 
See eee 3, 814 56, 936 4, 369 666 33, 105 
rae. 55, 427 1, 464 169, 221 3, 160 48 
November... ......-..-- 267, 340 14, 414 143, 789 11, 154 1,110 
eee 3, 974 55, 235 5, 899 919 31, 761 




















1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 

2 Federal tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing accounts. 
Data include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to 
July 1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 29, 1945. 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts paid into 
Btate unemployment funds not included. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Amounts differ 
from figures in table 10, w hich represent only the 10 percent for administrative 
expenses deposited in general and special accounts of Treasury. 

6 Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect 
taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 

7 Not available. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





the year. December payments were redeemed. The new securities con- 


Table 12.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for admin- 
istrative expenses and grants to States under the Social Security 
Act, by specified period, 1943-45 


[In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1943-44 | Fiscal year 1944-45 





| 
Item | 
| 
































| Expendi-| —- 
| Appropri-| PP a meee Appropri-| ,,tUres 
- gh : through 
ations Decem- | tions | Decem- 
| ber! | ber! 
Tran i icocnteasnaed | $498, 091 | $263, 975 $484, 957 
Administrative expenses___-------- 26,118 | 15, 988 | 25, 807 | 14, 990 
Federal Security Agency, Social | 
Security Board 2 | 25,451 12, 057 25, 221 11, 087 
Department of Labor, Children’s | | 
Bureau. 417 | 214 | 421 199 
Department of Commerce, Bu- | 
reau of the Census- ----....-.-- 144 | 165 65 
Department of the Treasury 3__-_| o | 3, 573 | (4) 3, 640 
Grants to States.___...........-... ] misao 247,987 | 459,150 | 230, 115 
Federal Security Agency-__------- 460, 773 | 242, 387 | 447, 950 225, 662 
Social Security Board... ._-- | 449,773 | 236,649 | 436,950 | 219, 741 
Old-age assistance.______....| 336,350 | 182, 774 | 169, 396 
Aid to dependent ch ildren_- -| = 000 | | 29, 805 |> 403, 600 27, 127 
Aid to the blind_- a 9, 000 5, 267 5, 163 
Unemployment compensa- } 
tion administration _ ------- 539,423 | 18,803 | 533,350 18, 055 
Public Health Service: 
Public health work 11, 000 | 5, 739 11, 000 5, 921 
Department of Labor, C hildren’s } 
ER a cinictannaese'semeuimackdate 11, 200 | 5,600 | 11,200 4, 453 
Maternal and child health } 
RI iiss <ocsinicakiptemeeniiveericad 5, 820 | 3, 188 5, 820 2, 204 
Services for crippled children_- 3, 870 | 1, 725 3, 870 1, 576 
Child welfare services_-_---.-.-- 1, 510 687 1,510 673 











1 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 

2 Represents appropriations and expenditures for salaries and some miscel- 
laneous items; excludes other miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made 
from Federal Sec urity Agency appropriations. Includes amounts expended by 
the Board in administration of title II of the act, reimbursed to general fund 
of Treasury. 

3 Represents amounts expended by Treasury in administration of title II of 
Social Security Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed to 
general fund of Treasury. 

‘Not available because not separated from appropriations for other pur- 


poses. 

8 Includes, for 1943-44, transfer of $4,095,411 and for 1944-45, transfer of $4,350,- 
055 from War Manpower Commission for employment Office facilities and 
services. 

Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Social Security 





sisted of $695 million of 244-percent 
Treasury bonds, $660 million of 1%- 
percent special certificates of indebt- 
edness, and $144 million of 1%-per- 
cent special Treasury notes. Re- 
deemed securities consisted of $283 
million of 24-percent special Treas- 
ury notes which matured on June 30, 
$11 million of 1%-percent special 
Treasury notes, and $17 million of 
1%-percent special certificates of 
indebtedness. 

These 1944 transactions increased 
the investments of the fund to $5,966.8 
million on December 31, an increase of 
25 percent. The average rate of inter- 
est on these investments was 2.196 
percent as compared with 2.221 per- 
cent at the end of 1943. Total assets 
rose 25 percent to $6,004.7 million by 
December 31. The assets of the fund 
at the end of the year consisted of: 


Dec. $1, 1944 
Total assets, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund_... $6, 004, 707, 379 


Total investments.................... 5, 966, 834, 250 


Public issues: 
Treasury bonds: 






214-percent bonds of 1962-67 _ _. 49, 000, 000 
21%-percent bonds of 1963-68 _ __ 100, 000, 000 
214-percent bonds of 1964-69 - __ 50, 000, 000 
214-percent bonds of 1965~-70_-_- 400, 000, 000 
214-percent bonds of 1966-71 - _. 295, 000, 000 
214-percent bonds of 1967-72- _- 44, 334, 250 
Special issues: 
Treasury notes: 
2\4-percent notes: 
Maturing June 30, 1945___._- 725, 900, 000 
Maturing June 30, 1946_____- 319, 200, 000 
2%%-percent notes maturing 
 ) 3, 000, 000 
24-percent notes: 
Maturing June 30, 1946__.._. , 000, 000 
Maturing June 30, 1947_____- 450, 400, 000 
2%-percent notes maturing 
 ,. aes 240, 000, 000 
2-percent notes maturing June 
\ Se eee 459, 000, 000 
1%-percent notes: 
Maturing June 30, 1947____-- 251, 000, 000 
Maturing June 30, 1948_____- 1, 109, 000, 000 
Certificates of indebtedness: 
1%-percent certificates of in- 
debtedness maturing June 
ee Eee 643, 000, 000 
Uninvested balances..........-...--- 37, 873, 129 
To credit of fund account-_...-...-- 8, 455, 454 
To credit of disbursing officer------ 29, 417, 675 


Railroad Retirement Account 


In the second half of 1944, receipts 
of the railroad retirement account 
comprised the 1944-45 appropria- 
tion of $309 million and $546,000 in 
interest on investments; benefit pay- 
ments amounted to $69.7 million 
(table 16). Assets at the end of June 
had totaled $333 million; as of De- 
cember 31 they amounted to $573 mil- 
lion, representing $490 million in- 


Table 13.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,' by in- 
ternal revenue collection district, for the calendar year 1944 and October-December 




















1944 
{In thousands 3] 
Calendar year 1944 October-December 1944 
Internal revenue collection 
district in— Insurance Unem- Insurance Unem- 
Total contribu- ployment Total contribu- | ployment 

tions 3 taxes 4 tions 3 taxes ¢ 
NE on hans ase $1, 499, 167.8 | $1,315, 678.0 | $183, 489.8 | $341,972.5 | $326, 738.3 $15, 234.3 
Le ee eee ae 14, 562.3 12, 870.9 1, 691. 4 3, 460. 6 3, 367.8 92.8 
(ieee tes A ee meeps ieee 2, 437.8 2, 142. 4 295. 4 525.3 520.8 4.5 
CS eee ee ee eee 3, 890. 7 3, 419. 2 471.6 898. 1 882.7 15.4 
Calif. (2 districts).........-- 132, 471.7 117, 169.0 15, 302. 7 30, 615. 0 29, 677.2 937.9 
RN ci bias aed dcangeaan 6,771.2 6, 030. 1 741.1 1, 592. 4 1, 543.5 48.9 
SEE 32, 810. 7 28, 385. 5 4, 425.1 6, 766. 8 6, 567.8 199.0 
RISES Sas ere 8 | 14, 501.7 12, 736. 8 1, 764. 8 3, 067. 5 2, 941.0 126. 4 
EER ere 11, 765.1 10, 457.7 1,307.4 2, 595. 4 2, 561.9 33.5 

enn aatcaviwewdasienu 15, 270. 1 13, 485.1 1, $35.0 3, 569. 2 3, 435. 2 134.0 

RING Kin cgdcihan didcmaaias 3, 027.8 2, 619.8 408. 0 685.9 673.4 12.5 

a al 2, 399. 9 2,117.2 282.7 554. 6 550. 8 3.9 
a. (2 Gistricts) . ........... 122, 039. 7 107, 011.6 15, 028. 0 28, 247.7 26, 701.8 1, 545.9 
RE aes 27, 876. 2 24, 596. 7 3, 279. 5 6, 406. 0 6, 250. 8 155. 2 
10, 507.6 9, 346.9 1, 160.6 2, 414.0 2, 363. 6 50. 4 

8, 929.9 7, 827.6 1, 102.3 2, 030. 7 1, 982. 8 47.9 

9, 749.9 8, 547.4 1, 200. 5 2, 218.5 2, 182.8 35.7 

13, 001. 7 11, 520.3 1, 481.4 2, 987. 4 2, 920. 2 67.1 

aine 7, 025. 7 6, 144.4 881.4 1, 568.0 1, 551.9 16.1 
Md. (including Dist. 

1 EEE ae 24, 425.8 21, 287.9 3, 137.9 5, 473.9 5, 363.9 110.0 
| See 57, 661. 4 50, 446. 0 7, 215. 4 12, 604. 7 12, 139. 7 464.9 
| ee ee, 2 ee 115, 498. 8 101, 546. 6 13, 952. 2 26, 609. 3 25, 010. 2 1, 599.0 

i 20, 350. 4 +17, 948. 7 2, 401.7 4, 693.9 4, 559. 1 134.8 
3, 629.0 3, 197.5 431.5 846.3 829.7 16.6 
34, 871.0 30, 405. 8 4, 465. 2 8, 183. 2 7, 650.8 532. 4 
1, 708. 2 1, 538.3 169. 401.2 396. 0 5.3 

6, 308. 6 5, 591.5 717.1 1, 474.1 1, 434. 7 39.5 
850. 1 770. 4 79.7 209. 207.0 2.0 

3, 378. 5 2, 974.9 403. 6 796. 775.8 20. 2 
56, 223.9 49, 086. 6 7, 137.3 12, 108.5 11, 568. 4 540.1 
1, 168.9 1,021.7 147.2 280. 4 267.7 12.7 
288, 894. 8 252, 945. 6 35, 949. 2 65, 615.0 61, 962.3 3, 652. 7 
18, 843. 2 16, 628. 6 2, 214.6 4, 277.4 4, 185.9 91.5 

. 6 826.3 74.3 219.2 216.7 2.5 

100, 300. 1 88, 163. 4 12, 136. 7 22, 955. 9 21, 566.8 1, 389. 1 
10, 675.3 9, 443.1 1, 232.1 2, 507.5 2, 419.1 88.4 
14, 372. 2 12, 428.8 1, 943. 4 3, 490.0 3, 288. 5 201.5 
146, 054. 3 128, 381. 4 18, 672.9 33, 436. 0 31, 531.9 1, 904. 1 
10, 097.8 8, 780.7 1, 317.2 , 160.9 2, 132.8 28.1 
6, 961. 7 6, 119.9 841.8 1, 593.3 1, 565. 5 27.8 
1, 108.0 1,011.6 96. 4 266. 2 264.9 1.3 
13, 657.0 12, 065. 4 1, 591.6 3, 233.3 3, 163.6 69.7 
35, 068. 4 30, 800. 4 4, 268. 0 8, 044.0 7, 872.3 171.7 
3, 265. 1 2, 862.3 402.8 734.6 718.8 15.8 

1, 997.6 1, 756. 7 240.9 453.4 444.1 9.3 
14, 812.6 13, 003. 3 1, 809.3 3, 379. 5 3, 228.9 150. 5 
26, 010. 1 23, 085. 0 2, 925. 1 6, 279.9 6, 096. 6 183.3 
10, 430.6 9, 184.7 1, 245.8 2, 372.8 2, 329.6 43.2 
29, 600. 8 26, 090. 6 3, 510.2 6, 823.7 6, 632. 1 191.6 
1, 005. 4 905. 7 ie 246. 6 238.9 ee 


























1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Book- 
keeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury 
Department and therefore differ slightly from tax 
receipts in tables 10 and 11 which are based on 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. Amounts 
listed in this table represent collections made in 
internal revenue collection districts in the respective 
States and covered into Treasury. The amount 


vested in 3-percent special Treasury 
notes, a $70.4 million balance in the 
appropriation account, and $12.8 mil- 
lion to the credit of the disbursing 
officer. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Deposits by States in the fund dur- 
ing 1944 were 0.8 percent less than 
during 1943; withdrawals from State 


received by a particular district does not necessarily 
represent taxes paid with respect to employment 
within the State in which that district is located. 

2 Totals are sums of unrounded figures; therefore 
may differ slightly from sums of rounded figures. 

3 See table 11, footnote 1. 

4 See table 11, footnote 4. 


Source: Treasury Department, Bureauof Accounts. 


accounts declined 19 percent; and to- 
tal assets increased 28 percent during 
the year. Though State deposits dur- 
ing 1944 were only $11 million below 
those of 1943, the decline was a sig- 
nificant reversal of the upward trend 
since the program began; operation 
of experience-rating provisions was 
probably responsible for the decline. 
Deposits during the last quarter of 
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Table 14.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by 
Siscal years 1943-44 and 1944-45 


[In thousands] 


the Treasury Department through December of 





Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 1944-45 through December 





Federal Security Agency 


Department of Labor 




























1943-44 Public 
State through Social Security Board Health Children’s Bureau 
December, Total Service 
total grants} grants 
Unemploy- : Maternal : 
Old-age | g Ree} Aid to the |ment compen-| feaitie and child | er ppied [Child wel- 
assistance a in sation admin- : ealt 3 fare services 
children iatration work services children 
Total, all participating States__| $258, 380.5 | $231, 990.0 | $171, 115.8 | $27, 157.1 $5, 224. 4 $17,917.5 | $5,934.3 | $2,200.7] $1,574.0 $857.2 
see Ge A0 ns et 2, 184.0 2, 504.7 1, 555.9 | 370.0 39.3 193.1 198.3 75.6 42.4 30.1 
Alaska. ....-. 296. 206. 7 125.7 1 (4) 36.7 be | 12.0 6.5 8.1 
Arizona_____- 1, 819.6 1, 549.6 1, 163.4 176.9 58.4 74.4 37.5 20.8 4.7 13.4 
Arkansas. ---- 2, 300. 7 2, 051.3 1, 299. 6 343.1 62.1 165. 2 89.5 22. 2 41.9 27.6 
California. _- 26, 000. 4 22, 670.9 19, 175.9 851.7 707.6 1, 522.2 273.2 45.1 62:0 33.2 
Colorado. -._. 6, 224.0 5, 315. 1 4, 674.9 402.7 61.9 $0.8 53. 4 20. 5 11.8 9.0 
Connecticut __ 2, 243. 4 1, 905. 1 1,375.1 186. 5 13.2 235. 5 59.4 18.3 10.7 6.5 
Delaware. 225.7 221.2 68.1 34.5 (1) 71.5 18.6 15.1 4.8 8.6 
District of Columbia 781.7 644.9 258. 3 67.1 29. 2 165.3 42.1 43.0 34.4 5.5 
J SE ae eee 3, 481.9 4, 517.4 3, 420, 2 457.1 208. 9 220. 4 125.4 27.3 41.3 16.6 
RE Re eee ee 3, 788. 0 3, 541.8 2, 394. 6 322.6 100. 5 315.0 235. 8 111.7 30.8 30.7 
Hawaii____. 410.6 323. 4 103.1 73. 2 5.8 58.9 42.2 19.2 11.9 9.2 
Idaho-__-___. 1, 509. 5 1, 303. 6 972.1 152. 5 22. 5 62.2 40.6 35. 2 12.2 6.3 
Tiinois__._..- 20, 367. 5 15, 440.7 11, 212.7 1, 889. 9 552. 8 1, 320.6 283. 8 81.7 83.9 15.3 
Indiana___..- 7, 231.5 6, 021.6 4, 469.2 698. 8 224. 9 439.0 116. 2 31.3 30.2 12.1 
) eee 5, 676.8 4, 925. 2 4, 267.9 250. 6 127.2 122.9 65.2 29.1 46.8 15.4 
Kansas____._- 3, 944. 0 3, 247.6 2, 479. 4 341.4 112.6 140.9 113.8 30.3 23.9 5.2 
Kentucky. __- 2, 489.0 3, 195. 8 2, 216. 0 366. 9 75. 2 180.7 224. 4 46.0 49.7 37.1 
Louisiana_ -_-- 4, 646. 2 4, 927.6 2, 998. 7 1, 304. 3 143.0 234. 4 148. 1 65. 4 21.2 12.6 
CE eee 1, 861.8 1, 677.3 1, 278. 5 113.0 75.4 109. 5 45.0 29. 4 14.9 11.6 
|, ees 1, 952. 0 1, 867.9 1,023.9 347.8 45.7 264. 2 73. 4 63.3 26.8 22.8 
Massachusetts 11, 855. 2 10, 078.9 8, 121.8 808. 1 96. 5 843.0 128.7 37.9 33. 5 9.5 
pS aa ae 12, 654. 4 10, 616. 6 7, 747.8 1, 446. 4 130.7 949. 6 173.0 97.4 48.1 23.5 
Minnesota. -- 7, 242.1 7, 122.8 5, 822.6 671.2 116.5 304. 9 100.3 38.3 56.6 12.5 
M ississippi__-- 1, 583.3 2, 044. 5 1, 300. 0 224.2 80.5 130. 3 176.9 50.0 51.6 31.0 
Missouri-_-__-_- 9, 038. 6 7, 784.7 6, 133. 5 1, 005. 5 () 421.7 116.5 43.9 32.1 31.1 
Montana... 1, 524.0 1, 602.1 1, 255. 5 156. 2 37.4 75.4 25. 6 23.8 15.9 12.4 
Nebraska_.- 2, 957.9 2, 501. 4 2, 024.1 257.7 40.6 73.7 §2.1 14.8 22.7 15.8 
i. =e 377.7 326. 0 238. 2 (4) () 54.0 17.4 10.0 -9 5.4 
New Hampshire 797.3 720.9 475.1 72. 6 22. 5 89.1 29.0 17.8 7.9 7.0 
a eee ae 3, 757. 6 3, 810. 7 2, 269. 6 421.0 65.8 857.1 100.7 54.5 25,1 16.8 
New Mexico. __.-_.._..- 1,101.1 845.7 432.1 219. 4 23. 5 64.6 43.1 39.0 16.0 7.9 
tl. 17, 605. 6 16, 339. 7 10, 278. 3 2, 735. 6 369. 4 2, 399. 6 346. 4 102.7 64.9 42.8 
North Carolina__........_. 2, 743. 7 2, 466. 3 1, 192.0 478.3 147.5 268. 2 210.7 101.9 49.6 18.1 
North Dakota____....-. 1, 200. 0 1, 162.1 812.2 190. 4 13.7 41.6 44.0 28.6 23. 4 8.3 
Be : 15, 502. 2 11, 455.7 8, 940.6 822.4 234. 6 1, 188.6 160.3 72.6 27.0 9.6 
ORMMNOMS._...<...55.... 8, 311.8 8, 534. 7 6, 515.9 1, 460. 2 177.0 161.9 98.6 42.0 49.5 29.5 
_ ee OS 2, 647.2 2, 637. 2 2, 166. 2 139. 0 42.5 189.3 54.6 11.6 25.6 8.5 
Pennsylvania 14, 120.1 11, 667.2 7, 341.3 2, 688. 7 2—12.6 1, 292.1 ? 272.8 7.2 41.7 36. 2 
fee ee 391.3 WC Pe ainningt Si Pai Senda denukn nwseudiidel catsaaid ae A 238. 9 68.0 39.4 23.0 
eee 1, 099.8 1, 156.8 846.9 109. 0 9.6 114.5 29.1 18.7 20.5 8.3 
South Carolina_____.___- 1, 796. 9 1, 674.4 922. 2 263.8 60.0 148.1 159.4 72.7 26. 6 21.7 
South Dakota__...___._. 1, 321.8 1, 213.1 940. 8 150.5 14.0 36. 4 35.7 13.6 16.2 5.9 
Tennessee 4, 103. 2 3, 707. 6 1,979.1 1, 085. 2 97.9 244.9 202.7 55.7 13.4 28.7 
_ 14, 328. 4 15, 869.9 13, 451. 2 809. 8 437.5 578. 4 367.3 147.1 44.5 34.2 
:, ae 2, 350. 4 1, 822. 2 1, 430. 1 220.9 15.8 94.0 31.2 10.3 22.8 1—2.8 
Vermont... 583.3 496. 2 321.3 55.8 16.3 52. 5 18.6 17.0 7.0 tot 
Virginia 1, 594.1 1, 419.3 546.8 295. 3 56.5 281.7 | 105. 1 68.3 44.4 21.3 
Washington_-________.- 8, 062.8 7, 026. 4 6, 103. 1 332. 7 71.4 321.6 88.7 34.2 64. 6 10,2 
West Virginia_...._.__..- 1, 878.6 2, 076. 5 1, 007. 2 670.5 54.1 212.1 83.0 14.5 21.2 13.8 
We fo oe cic 5, 827.3 4, 926. 2 3, 641.8 579.8 125. 4 382. 4 102.9 38.5 40.0 15.3 
Wyoming 588. 1 455. 2 325. 0 36. 4 13.4 33. 0 17.0 14.4 8.8 7.2 






































1 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 


? Represents final audit adjustment following discontinuance of program on 


Jan. 1, 1938. 


3 Represents refund of unobligated balance of Federal funds on termination 


of program on Mar. 31, 1944. 


Source: Com 
of Accounts. 


piled from data furnished by the Treasury Department, Bureau 
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Table 15.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-44 


[In thousands] 



































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Reimburse- Net total of | Cash with dis-} q...4; 3 
be — Interest Benefit ment for ad- | U.S. Govern- | bursing officer peed sone = he mg 
v4 trust fund ! received 2 payments? | ministrative |ment securities at end of of period ¢ period 
expenses 4 acquired 5 period pe 
+ ew through December 1944. $6, 386, 963 $410, 907 $654, 249 $138, 913 $5, 966, 834 $29, 418 $8, 455 $6, 004, 707 
alendar year: 

tt eee 514, 000 2, 262 LS ee 513, 100 2, 145 251, 100 766, 245 
_ 343, 000 15, 412 | eae: 349, 200 1, 296 268, 014 1, 131, 609 
1939____. 566, 000 26, 951 LS) a 572, 900 7, 129 , 1, 724, 397 
1940 607, 004 42, 861 35, 354 26, 203 ’ 10, 416 3, 789 2, 030, 706 
1941____ 789, 298 56, 159 88, 083 26, 158 719, 900 16, 530 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
1942 1, 012, 490 72, 271 130, 675 27, 898 919, 034 27, 382 5, 294 3, 688, 110 
1943____ 1, 239, 490 88, 250 165, 938 29, 454 1, 123, 400 29, 097 12, 527 4, 820, 458 
1944 1, 315, 680 106, 741 208, 972 29, 201 1, 188, 000 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 

6 months ended: ‘ 
Desembet 1942... ..............- 543, 032 1, 837 69, 589 14, 365 453, 800 27, 382 5, 294 3, 688, 110 
ae 652, 027 2, 684 86, 223 16, 326 542, 000 29, 097 12, 527 4, 820, 458 
December 1944._......___- re 675, 585 6, 248 110, 598 12, 920 557, 964 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 

1943 

‘ 
December -__---_-.--- ee ae 3, 671 2, 122 14, 990 2, 619 279, 949 29, 097 12, 527 4, 820, 458 
33, 849 110 15, 275 2, 002 —H, 000 30, 816 38, 490 4, 837, 140 
ee) ns 3 15, 693 2, 002 100, 036 31, 114 172, 679 5, 071, 663 
4, 404 554 16, 615 2, 002 144, 000 28, 479 17, 655 5, 058, 004 
SL) ee 16, 494 3, 424 |__....._..------ 23, 977 37, 374 5, 073, 221 
| Se ee 17, 126 3, 424 |_.........------ , 838 327, 343 5, 362, 051 
5, 107 99, 828 17,171 3, 424 397, 000 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 391 
51, 751 16, 630 2, 437 —12, 000 24, 747 57, 462 5, 479, 079 
| es: 18, 118 - ~¢ aes --- 25, 620 329, 312 5, 751, 802 
September_---_._.___- sta ras cia | 3, 814 3, 714 18, 402 2, 437 279, 964 26, 898 34, 760 5, 738, 492 
 _. re oie a ES 19, 204 Rf ae ea 26, 686 69, 326 5, 772, 846 
Ss | rE Te 18, 996 | a ae 28, 680 313, 806 6, 019, 320 
J ee 3, 974 2, 530 19, 248 1, 869 290, 000 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 

, | 























! Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 

‘ Figures for October-December 1944, in addition to usual bookkeeping ad- 
justments for April-June quarter, include additional bookkeeping adjustments 
for expenditures shown in table for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44. 


Corrected figures for these fiscal years will not be shown; therefore figures in 
table do not reflect actual outlays in the respective years. _ ; 

5 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued in- 
terest. 


6 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 16.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1938-44 
[In thousands] 























| Receipts Assets at end of period 
———- ‘ 
dari rom appro- | Benefit . 
Period Amount intent priation to | payments!| 3-percent To credit of | To credit of 
appropri- ; oe Total trust fund | jspecial Treas-| appropri- disbursing Total 
ated SCCEIVe | ury notes ation 2 officer 
a ent through December 1944_____-- |; $1, 425, 688 $27, 732 | $1, 453, 420 $1, 355, 688 $880, 763 $489, 500 $70, 373 $12, 784 $572, 657 | 
iscal year: 
Through June 1938 | 146, 500 1,411 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 68, 062 
rae 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 107, 094 105, 774 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82, 740 
a ae | 120, 150 2, 283 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 92, 073 
| a ee aay 3113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 
1941-42__ 3 140, 850 3, 143 143, 993 140, 850 126, 244 91, 500 1, 597 11, 686 104, 782 
eee eee 214, 801 5, 777 220, 578 214, 801 130, 465 178, 000 4, 120 12, 776 194, 896 
aaa 262, 720 9, 837 272, 557 262, 720 134, 416 318, 500 1, 147 13, 390 333, 037 
1944-45 (through December) - 308, 817 546 309, 363 238, 817 69, 742 489, 500 70, 373 12, 784 572, 657 
' 
1943 i 
re : 156 2 11, 096 310, 000 68, 673 12, 693 391, 366 ' 
1944 i 
NN Nixes; Pen: eee 184 11, 214 333, 000 34, 700 12, 636 380, 336 
I So 211 11, 147 322, 000 34, 722 12, 678 369, 400 
Eee 238 11, 403 311, 000 34, 748 12, 486 358, 235 
Se Ai ccaiapilann cera 290 11, 267 333, 500 341 13, 417 347, 258 
os SRR eS es 293 11, 459 322, 500 338 13, 254 336, 092 
OO SE ee ee eae, Sa ree 8, 105 11, 161 318, 500 1, 147 13, 390 333, 037 
| ae 308, 817 16 10, 664 512, 500 104, 981 13, 724 631, 205 | 
ES ee Ga Sete che: 48 12, 219 501, 500 105, 101 12, 434 619, 035 
ee ees ae 7 1, 870 490, 500 104, 158 12, 583 607, 242 
| Re lee Bee 104 1, 794 512, 500 70, 165 12, 887 595, 552 
November... ......-.--- ‘ nana 143 11, 576 500, 500 70, 212 13, 406 584, 118 
NN Ga cele og a Se oy a eae) 158 11, 619 489, 500 70, 373 12, 784 572, 657 | 
































! Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 

2 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including net 
credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 

8 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior 


service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad workers 
prior to 1937. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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1944 were 7 percent below deposits 
during the fourth quarter of 1943. 
Withdrawals by States for benefit 
payments fell to $63 million, the low- 
est point in 7 years. Withdrawals 
during the second half of the year, 
however, exceeded those of the second 
half of 1943, indicating a possible re- 
versal of the downward trend which 
has persisted since 1940. Withdraw- 
als in December totaled 7 percent 
more than in November and 37 per- 
cent more than in December 1943. 
On December 1, 1944, $150 million 
of 1%-percent special certificates of 
indebtedness held by the fund were 
redeemed and $150 million of 24%4- 
percent regular Treasury bonds, series 





acquired consisted of $7,003 million of 
1%-percent special certificates of in- 
debtedness maturing on June 30, 
1945, and $300 million of 244-percent 
publicly offered Treasury bonds. Se- 
curities redeemed consisted of $5,819 
million of 1%-percent special certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, of which all but 
$150 million matured on June 30, 1944. 
Assets of the fund totaled $6,583.4 mil- 
lion on December 31, 1944, 28 percent 
more than its assets at the end of 
1943. The assets of the fund at the 
end of the year consisted of the 
following: 


Dec. 31, 1944 
Total assets, unemployment trust 
EE OL ARE SS el $6, 583, 434, 474 


Interest of $55.1 million was cred- 
ited to the fund during the year. This 
is far below the usual amount, since 
the regular 6 months’ interest nor- 
mally credited in December, amount- 
ing to $54.8 million, was not reflected 
in the Daily Treasury Statement ac- 
counts until January 2, 1945. The 
average rate of interest on invest- 
ments held by the fund at the end of 
the year was 1.914 percent, as com- 
pared with 1.888 percent a year 
earlier. 

The combined assets of the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
and the unemployment trust fund on 
December 31 totaled $12.6 billion, an 
increase of $2.6 billion or 26 percent 
























































| i 1966-71, were acquired. Additional Total investments.____.___......__- ~ 6,579,000,000 Over combined assets at the end of 
purchases made throughout the Public issues: aa ee jire a funds absorbed ee 
113 yb : ic- 
month amounted to $33 million of . poy oe dhe of 1962-67... 50,000,000 >° cent o the 1944 incr ease in public 
) 1%-percent special certificates of in- 214-percent bonds of 1963-68. _. 40,000,000 debt issues, as compared with 4.4 per- 
; 2epercent bonds of 1964-69... 20,000,000 cent during 1943. The computed 
: debtedness. During the calendar 2/4-percent bonds of 1965-70... 150, 000, 000 ' , 
. re ‘ 2/4-percent bonds of 1966-71... 150,000,000 average rate of interest on the inter- 
cial issues: : : 
1 year, the fund acquired net additional Certhlonhes of tnidicbteduete: est-bearing public debt decreased to 
4 securities totaling $1,484 million, 1%-percent certificates of in- 6 169,000,000 1-919 percent in December; through- 
ss : P COIOEE, «. cowesdcscecocene 5 . 1) > é 
4 raising its total investments to $6,579 ‘ead ‘niet Somme a out the entire year it varied between 
s : I veste Sin nnsudesusneands * . - 
" million or 29 percent above holdings _ a high of 1.959 percent and a low of 
7 : To credit of fund account_-__-.....-. 4, 199, 696 
/ on December 31, 1943. The securities To credit of disbursing officer...... 934.773 1-919 percent. 
A : 
s Table 17.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44! 
{In thousands] 
: Net total | nox. State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
, Tetaat” | uty exer. | pended 
Period end of cates ‘ a as Interest | With- Balance Deposits | Interest Benefit Balance at 
S * t * “ on eposits ray ay- end 0 
period pe S| of period | ~°P°S"S | credited | drawals 3 Pt pen 2 Pi credited a, period 34 
i Cumulative through December 
“ ou ee ieee taiaeive’ $6, 583, 434 | $6,579,000 | $4,434 | $7,943,347 | $357, 434 | $2, 285,362 | $6,015,418 | $444,140 | $23,832 | $44,065 | $568, 016 
= aliendar year: 
ete ae eee 64, 906 63, 783 1, 123 64, 502 554 150 64, 906 
i. SRS Seneca RC aS 637, 585 560,928 | 12,875 566, 658 8, 121 2, 100 637, 585 
Lo” RSE, LE EE Sees aE ES 1, 072, 283 439, 289 8, 283 829, 264 9, 460 404,020 | 1,072, 283 
ONES 1, 524, 784 445,000 | 15, 784 830,404 | 26,970 429,693 | 1, 499, 964 
me i a ee ie 1, 957, 977 436,300 | 12,677 860, 784 , 898 614,814 | 1,804,833 
i MS Set ee eee 2, 744, 358 786,700 | 12,358 | 1,008,149] 53,000 349, 583 | 2, 516, 4 
57 | ar ae: 3, 698, 008 955, 000 11,008 | 1,138,530} 68,048 344, 263 | 3,378,714 6 
1 RR Aart er RPO eee e 5, 146,745 | 1,408,000 | 51,745 | 1,328,117| 81,864 77,583 | 4,711,113 7 
m4 ee are fu . | 6,583,434 | 1, 484, 000 4,434 | 1,316,940 | 50,518 63, 153 | 6, 015, 418 4 
' 6 months ended: 
73 Pgeeennne Wie oss. 326-5 2550-c. 3, 698, 008 548,000 | 11, 008 580,940 | 34, 800 120,680 | 3,378, 714 ,77 3, 174 
133 December 1943__.........-------- 5, 146, 745 728,000 | 51, 745 691,372 | 41, 101 23,929 | 4,711,113 | 50,575 3, 722 2 435, 632 
= December 1944..........--------- 6, 583, 434 709, 000 4, 434 659, 005 3, 092 27,082 | 6,015, 418 60, 462 285 232 568, 016 
D 
37 1943 2 : 
357 [a SATIRE pal Ae 5, 146, 745 39,000 | 51,745 14,238 | 41, 101 3,594 | 4,711,113}  24,3€2 3, 722 37 435, 632 
| 1944 Foe x 
366 PLL eee aia BRE Nene | 5,177,412 71,000 | 11,412 a | 5,262 | 4,741, 639 | Se 56 435, 773 
| cick a ee 5, 435, 081 261, 000 8, 081 <a 6,112 | 4, 998, 707 674 74 436, 373 
OO errs 5, 471, 327 39, 000 5, 327 A | ae 6,916 | 5,009, 396 25, 631 |_-.- 73 461, 931 
336 | YS CATR eae Bot Cal parE 5, 508, 478 28,000 | 14, 478 7 | 6, 567 | 5,046, 543 71 67 461, 935 
400 ji Sees Ponae aerate 5, 780, 782 280, 000 6, 782 | ee 5,752 | 5, 318, 010 877 ° 40 462, 772 
235 DS EE eT a 5, 878, 778 96, 000 8, 778 20, 431 47, 425 5, 463 | 5, 380, 403 31, 349 4, 279 25 498, 375 
258 Pe ee 5, 925, 618 43,000 | 12,618 ity aia 3,931 | 5,427, 100 56 24 498, 518 
oe3 PN ise aiitnincinttenadedchans 6,215,750 | 298,000} 4,750 | 284, 766 |-------.- 4,550 | 5, 707, 316 984 17 508, 433 
037 | September... ..-..----- ----| 6, 248, 160 34,000 | _3, 160 S| ee 4,216 | 5,709,979 | 29, 795 48 538, 180 
+4 ER RT at 6, 301, 412 23,000 | 33, 412 57, 245 756 4,882 | 5, 763, 098 43 45 538, 313 
035 | Neve. See 6, 550, 190 278, 000 4,1 252, 416 |.........- 4,593 | €,010, 922 | ers 45 539, 268 
= Uy a Ean 6, 583, 434 33, 000 4, 434 7,071 2, 336 4,910 | 6,015,418 | 28, 585 216 53 568, 016 
118 
657 t 1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unemploy- 2 Includes accrued interest. , F 
ment insurance, fn which are held Smeneys deposited by Railroad Retirement 3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
a Board and from which Secretary of the Treasury makes benefit payments as account amounting to $106,079,000 of which $111,000 was transferred from Ken- 
er j 


certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains also separate account 
for each State agency, in which are held all moneys deposited from State unem- 
ployment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required 
for benefit payments. Totals and balances derived from unrounded figures; 
therefore may differ slightly from sums of rounded figures. 


tucky account in July, $1,000 in September, and $€6,000 in October 1944. 
4Includes transfers from railroad unemploymeut insurance administration 
fund amounting to $38,030,880. 
5 Less than $500. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security” 


War and Social Services 


DASHIELL, ALICE T. “The Children in 
Day Time Care.” Child Welfare 
League of America Bulletin, N. Y., 
Vol. 23, Dec. 1944, pp. 5-7 ff. 10 
cents. 

Urges reevaluation of the day-care 
services with more emphasis on the 
needs of the child. 

FREDENBURGH, FRANZ A. ‘“‘Reconver- 
sion of Personnel.” Personnel Jour- 
nal, N. Y., Vol. 23, Jan. 1945, pp. 242— 
253. 75 cents. 

Problems of the employee counselor 
in placing returned servicemen and 
civilian war workers. 


GUTKIND, E. A. Creative Demobiliza- 
tion. N. Y.: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. 2vols. (International 
Library of Sociology and Social Re- 
construction.) $6. 


Planning for demobilization should 
be considered as only the initial stage 
of a national plan looking toward “the 
creation of environment which guar- 
antees free self expression and per- 
sonal liberty, and which widens eco- 
nomic opportunities for all groups.” 
Volume I considers the principles and 
scope of national planning. Volume 
IT is a collection of planning studies in 
the fields of human geography, agri- 
culture, and industry. 

Marx, FRITZ MoRSTEIN, Editor. “The 
American Road From War to 
Peace: A Symposium.” American 
Political Science Review, Menasha, 
Wis., Vol. 38, Dec. 1944, pp. 1114- 
1191. $1. 


Includes papers on The Strategy of 
Reconversion, by William Haber; The 
Federal Government’s Role in the 
Postwar Economy, by James G. Pat- 
ton; The Reconversion Phase of De- 
mobilization, by V. O. Key, Jr.; Execu- 
tive-Legislative Responsibilities, by 
Pendleton Herring; War Organiza- 
tion of the Federal Government, by 
Luther Gulick; and The Future Or- 
ganizational Pattern of the Executive 
Branch, by Arthur W. Macmahon. 
MYERS, CHARLES A. Personnel Prob- 

lems of the Postwar Transition 

Period. Washington (?) : Commit- 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed 
to publishers or booksellers and not to the 
Social Security Board or the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Federal publications for 
which prices are listed should be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


tee for Economic Development, 

1944. 54 pp. (Series C: Supple- 

mentary Papers, No. 2.) 

A study based on the experience of 
32 companies in planning for the re- 
hiring of servicemen, personnel shifts 
within the company, and the laying 
off of workers. 

Priass, E. D. “The Physician’s Atti- 
tude Toward the Emergency Ma- 
ternity and Infant Care ‘ZMIC) 
Program.” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Chicago, 
Vol. 127, Jan. 13, 1945, pp. 102-106. 
25 cents. 

An analysis of the reasons why 
“organized medical groups have al- 
most without exception condemned 
the program but have cooperated 
from a sense of patriotic duty .. .” 


SmuL, Katuryn. “Employment of 
Veterans.” Survey Midmonthly, 
N. Y., Vol. 80, Dec. 1944, pp. 345- 
346. 30 cents. 

Current plans for assuring jobs for 
returning servicemen and some of the 
inherent problems. 


U. S. ConcrRess. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. Wartime 
Health and Education, Hearings. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off. 
1944. 6 parts. 

The Pepper Subcommittee held 
hearings during 1943 and 1944 to in- 
vestigate the educational and phy- 
sical fitness of the civilian population. 
To date, six volumes of testimony have 
been printed: three deal with juvenile 
deliquency; one, fixed incomes in war- 
time; and two, the Nation’s health 
problems. Among those testifying on 
health were Paul V. McNutt, Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Dr. Victor Heiser, and 
Dr. Ernest Boas. 


U. S. ConcrREss. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON WARTIME HEALTH AND 
EpucaTIon. Wartime Health and 
Education, Reports Nos. 1-3. 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1944-45. 6, 9, and 22 pp. (Sub- 
committee Reports Nos. 1-3.) 

The first of these reports, White 
Collar and Fixed Income Groups in 
the War Economy, contains data on 
the number of people whose incomes 
have remained static and the extent 
to which the rising cost of living has 
affected them. The second deals 
with juvenile delinquency, and the 
third considers the health of the 
people. While the committee “is not 
prepared to formulate a complete na- 
tional health program” it does “make 


specific recommendations regarding 
provision of facilities and services” 
for better national health and physi- 
cal fitness. 


General 


ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Shaping the Economic Future. 
N. Y.: The Academy, 1945. 139 pp. 
$2.50. 

A series of addresses and papers 
presented at the annual meeting of 
the Academy held November 15, 1944. 
Among the papers are: Readjusting 
the Working Population, by Leo Wol- 
man; The Reemployment of Veterans, 
by Frank T. Hines; Developments in 
the Social Security Program, by J. 
Douglas Brown; The Importance of 
Jobs, by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
Acarwata, A. N. “Problems of Social 

Security for Industrial Workers in 

India.” International Labour Re- 

view, Montreal, Vol. 51, Jan. 1945, 

pp. 1-16. 50 cents. 

Presents an analysis of the indus- 
trial structure of India, earlier pro- 
posals for social insurance, and some 
of the difficulties in the way of estab- 
lishing a health insurance program— 
the first step toward a comprehensive 
social insurance program. 

Boletin Medico-Social de la Caja. de 
Seguro Obligatorio. Santiago, 
Chile, Vol. 11, July-Sept. 1944. En- 
tire issue. 

Contains more than 20 articles de- 
scribing Chile’s various social insur- 
ance programs. 


“British Government Social Insur- 
ance Proposals.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Vol. 59, Dec. 1944, pp. 1183- 
1189. 30 cents. 

An outline of the Government’s 
White Paper on Social Insurance. 
Brown, WILt1AM Apams. The Future 

Economic Policy of the United 

States. Boston: World Peace Foun- 

dation, 1943. 101 pp. (America 

Looks Ahead, No. 8.) 25 cents. 

Analysis of the conflict inherent in 
our post-war objectives of economic 
security, free enterprise, full employ- 
ment, and expansion of international 
trade. 

“Changes in General Economic Con- 
ditions and the Retirement and Un- 
employment Insurance Programs.” 
Monthly Review (Railroad Retire- 
ment Board), Chicago, Vol. 5, Dec. 
1944, pp. 194-199 ff.; and Vol. 6, Jan. 
1945, pp. 2-8. 

Changes in general economic con- 
ditions since 1937 and their effect on 
the financial aspects of the railroad 
retirement and unemployment insur- 
ance programs as well as on the ad- 
ministrative work load of the Railroad 
Retirement Board. 
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CHILE, CAJA DE SEGURO OBLIGATORIO. 
Estadisticas, 1943. Santiago, 1944. 
99 pp. 

The 1943 yearbook of the Compul- 
sory Insurance Fund includes statis- 
tics on receipts and expenditures of 
the Fund, wages, mortality rates, ma- 
ternal and infant care, and medical 
and sickness benefits. 

CLARK, JOHN Maurice. Demobiliza- 
tion of Wartime Economic Controls. 
N. Y.: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1944. 
219 pp. (Committee for Economic 
Development Research Study). 
$1.75. 

“Deals with the change over from a 
controlled, inflation-driven war econ- 
omy to an automatic market system in 
which supply and demand determine 
prices and distribution of resources.” 
CLARKE, HELEN. “General Welfare 

and Social Security Legislation.” 

Sociology and Social Research, Los 

Angeles, Vol. 29, Jan-Feb. 1945, 

pp. 171-179. 60 cents. 

Considers recent developments and 
tendencies in the social security field 
as indications that the “general wel- 
fare” theory is being put into practice. 
DewuorsT, J. FrEDERIC. Family In- 

comes & Postwar Markets. N. Y.: 

Research Department, Crowell-Col- 

lier Publishing Company, 1944. 

25 pp. 

A study of the “number of consum- 
ers and consumer units, the aggregate 
amount of money income available to 
consumers, and distribution of con- 
sumer income.” 

Economia, Trabajo y Seguridad So- 
cial. Lima, Peru, Vol. 1, Sept. 1944. 
$2 a year for foreign subscriptions. 
A new magazine, edited by Edgardo 

Rebagliati, to be devoted to economics, 

labor legislation, and social security. 

GOMEZ MANTELLINI, ANABAL. Los Se- 
guros Sociales. Caracas: Casa de 
Especialidades, 1943. 139 pp. 

The principles, scope, objectives, 
and methods of social insurance. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. DEPARTMENT 

OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL INSTITU- 

TIONS. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SEC- 

TION. Guaranteed Employment and 

Income Stabilization. Princeton: 

The University, 1945. 4 pp. (Se- 

lected References No. 1.) 

An annotated bibliography. 

U. S. INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION. BuREAU OF TRANSPORT ECO- 
NOMICS AND STATISTIcs. Employees 
Retirement and Unemployment In- 
surance as Affecting Railway Fi- 
nances. Washington, Nov. 1943. 
58 pp. 

Statistical data on tax collections, 
benefits, and railway finance. 
WALLACE, Henry A. The Use of Statis- 

tics in the Formulation of a National 

Full Employment Policy. Washing- 

ton, 1944. 9pp. Processed. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


GLOvER, MILTON H. “So You Can Re- 
tire.” Survey Midmonthly, N. Y., 
Vol. 80, Dec. 1944, pp. 339-341. 30 
cents. 

An outline of the National Health 
and Welfare Retirement Association’s 
plan for providing retirement an- 
nuities for the staffs of health and 
welfare agencies. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarpD. Designing a Company Pen- 
sion Plan. N. Y.: The Board, 1944. 
16 pp. (Studies in Personnel Pol- 
icy, No. 67.) 

Discusses various types of pension 
plans, their essential features, and the 
motives for setting them up. It also 
surveys Federal legislation affecting 
such plans. 


Employment Security 


CALIFORNIA. LEGISLATURE. SENATE. 
INTERIM COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE. Preliminary Re- 
port. Sacramento: California 
State Print. Off., 1944. 31 pp. 

The problems relating to the ade- 
quacy of unemployment insurance 
during post-war reconstruction re- 
ceive special attention. 


CaMPBELL,S.F. Effect of Demobiliza- 
tion and Readjustment on North 
Carolina Employment and Unem- 
ployment Compensation. Raleigh: 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission, 1943. 26 pp. Processed. 
Estimates post-war unemployment 

in the State and the effect it “may 

have on the contribution of industry 
as distinguished from the individual.” 


“Compensating Transitional Unem- 
ployment.” Survey of Current 
Business, Washington, Vol. 24, Dec. 
1944, pp. 12-17. 20 cents. *° 
Discusses the number of people 

covered by State, railroad, and vet- 
erans’ unemployment compensation 
systems, the amount and duration of 
benefits, the adequacy of State funds, 
and the effect of benefit payments in 
maintaining consumer purchasing 
power. 


EL1oT, CHARLES W., and Dunn, CEcIt L. 
Jobs and Security After Victory. 
Los Angeles: The Hayes Founda- 
tion, 1944. 44 pp. 

Discusses general methods of en- 
suring full employment for the people 
of California and presents a plan for 
emergency unemployment relief dur- 
ing the transition period. 

MINNESOTA. DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT 
AND Security. Analysis of Workers 
With Wage Credits, 1942-1943. St. 
Paul (?), 1944 (?). 8 pp. Pro- 


- 


cessed. Prepared by the Research 

and Statistics Section. 

Data. showing changes in the num- 
ber of covered workers by industry 
groups. 

NEWER, BERNARD S. “An Employment 
Expectancy Rating Scale.” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, Menasha, 
Wis., Vol. 9, Dec. 1944, pp. 640-647. 
$1. 

An 11-point rating scale of persona] 
characteristics designed to measure 
an individual’s employability. 
ScHMIDT, Emerson P. “Is Unemploy- 

ment Compensation a Federal 

Problem?” American Economic 

Security, Washington, Vol. 1, Nov.— 

Dec. 1944, pp. 6-12. $1 a year. 

The arguments against a Federal 
program. 

“Unemployment Insurance (Increase 
of Benefit) Act, 1944.” Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, London, Vol. 52, 
Nov. 1944, p. 180. 6d. 

Explains the new benefit rates. 
Wyckorr, V. Jupson. “Unemploy- 

ment Compensation—A Tax?” 

Bulletin of the National Taz As- 

sociation, Boston, Vol. 30, Dec. 1944, 

pp. 90-93. 25 cents. 

The arguments for and against 
considering the unemployment com- 
pensation charge a tax or a business 
cost. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


ESCUDERO M., GRACIELA. “La Visita- 
dora Social in el Ecuador.” Pre- 
vision Social, Quito, Ecuador, No. 15, 
June—July 1944, pp. 113-115. 

The rise of professional social work 
since 1938 and its future in Ecuador. 
HERBERT, CaRL P. “Taxes and Social 

Work.” Survey Midmonthly, N. Y., 

Vol. 80, Dec. 1944, pp. 349-350. 30 

cents. 

Foresees @ decrease in post-war 
taxation which will call for more in- 
telligent planning and more efficient 
spending by public welfare executives. 
INDIANA. STATE CHAMBER OF COM- 

MERCE. Public Welfare and Public 

Assistance Programs. Indianap- 

olis, 1944. 41 pp. (Social Security 

in Indiana, Study No. 1.) 

A nontechnical explanation of the 
programs and their administration. 


NICHOLSON, L. I. “Medical Care Costs 
. for Recipients of Old Age Assistance 
in North Dakota.” North Dakota 
Welfare—News and Views, Bis- 
marck, Vol. 1, Dec. 1944, p. 5. 
Report on a 2-year study made to 
determine the effect on assistance 
costs of including extra-budgetary 
medical expenses. 


OnsrRuUD, CARLYLE D. “Following Ten 


Years of Experience We Appraise 
Our Programs.” North Dakota 
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Welfare—News and Views, Bis- 
marck, Vol. 1, Dec. 1944, pp. 3-4 ff. 
PRETZER, CLARENCE A. “An Experi- 
ment in Co-operation.” Highlights, 
N. Y., Vol. 5, Dec. 1944, pp. 116-118. 

15 cents. 

The general secretary of the Provi- 
dence Family Welfare Society de- 
scribes how the family agencies of two 
cities are using their resources on a 
cooperative basis. 

Public Welfare. Published by the 
Wisconsin Department of Public 
Welfare. Madison, Wis., Vol. 1, 
Nov. 1944. 

The first issue of a publication de- 
signed to bring to “the citizens of 
Wisconsin broader knowledge of what 
their government is doing and can do 
to meet the manifold problems of the 
mentally ill, the socially maladjusted, 
the delinquent, the needy, and the 
handicapped.” 

STRODE, JOSEPHINE. “Rating Profes- 
sional Competence.” Compass, 
N. Y., Vol. 26, Nov. 1944, pp. 26-27. 
50 cents. 

Criteria for rating professional 
competence in social work. 

Terry, W. S., Jr. “New Budgeting 
Policies of the Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare.” Confer- 
ence Comments, Baton Rouge, Vol. 
3, Dec. 1944, pp. 15-16. 75 cents 
a year. 

Explains the principles underlying 
the maximum-grant revisions. 
Woorter, T. J., Jr. “A Method of 

Analysis of Family Composition and 

Income.” Journal of the American 

Statistical Association, Washington, 

Vol. 39, Dec. 1944, pp. 488-496. $1. 
Woorter, T. J., Jr. “Size of Family 

in Relation to Family Income and 

Age of Family Head.” American 

Sociological Review, Menasha, Wis., 

Vol. 9, Dec. 1944, pp. 678-684. $1.50. 

A study of income and household 
composition based on the 1940 census 
figures, and the implications for pop- 
ulation policy and a family allowance 
program. 


Health and Medical Care 


Bow, Matcotm R. “The Maternity 
Hospitalization Act of Alberta, 
1944.” Canadian Journal of Public 
Health, Toronto. Vol. 35, Dec. 1944, 
pp. 461-467. 35 cents. 

The provisions of the act, in effect 

April 1, 1944. 

“SJommittee Report on Child Health 
in the Post-War Period Adopted by 
American Academy of Pediatrics.” 
The Child, Washington, Vol. 9, Dec. 
1944, pp. 88-90. 5 cents. 

The text of the resolution recom- 
mending an expanded and improved 
child health program. 


“Content and Administration of a 
Medical Care Program.” Americun 
Journal of Public Health, N. Y., Vol. 
34, Dec. 1944, pp. 1217-1256. 50 
cents. 

Six papers, originally presented at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association in October 
1944, on the Association’s statement of 
policy for medical care in a national 
health program. The text of the 
policy statement is included. Dr. Jo- 
seph W. Mountin outlines the princi- 
ples underlying the program; unmet 
health needs are surveyed by I. S. 
Falk; Doctors Nathan Sinai and J. 
Roy Hege consider the scope, financ- 
ing, and administration of a medical 
care program; Graham L. Davis dis- 
cusses the need for an increase in hos- 
pital and health center facilities; and 
George St. J. Perrott considers re- 
search and training of personnel. 
Dienam, J. Outlines of a Scheme of 

National Health Insurance. Dublin, 

Ireland, 1944. 19 pp. Processed. 

(A paper read to the Committee of 

Management of the National Health 

Insurance Society, October 11, 

1944.) 

The chairman of the National 
Health Insurance Society presents a 
plan for reorganizing and coordinat- 
ing all existing health services under 
a Minister for Social Services. 
FISHBEIN, Morris. “Medical Insur- 

ance Plans.” Vital Speeches, N. Y., 

Vol. 11, Jan. 1, 1945, pp. 190-192. 

20 cents. 

In view of the past achievements of 
American medicine, the author urges 
that the Nation’s health problems be 
solved “on the basis of private initia- 
tive and private responsibility.” 
Foote, ConE & BeELpING. Interpreta- 

tive Report to the Council of the 

California Medical Association. Los 

Angeles, 1944. 6 pp. Obtainable 

from the California Medical Asso- 

ciation, San Francisco, California. 

Asummary of the survey conducted 
to determine the attitude of the peo- 
ple of California toward the medical 
profession and medical care programs. 
GOLDSTINE, Dora. “Medical Care 

Planning.” Bulletin of the Ameri- 

can Association of Medical Social 

Workers, Washington, Vol. 17, Nov. 

1944, pp. 52-55. 15 cents. 

Some of the problems to be consid- 
ered in formulating a medical care 
policy. 

GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 
Summary Report of the Ministry of 
Health for the Year Ended 31st 
March, 1944. London: H. M. Stat. 
Off., 1944. 56pp. (Cmd. 6562.) 1s. 
Concludes that “the general health 

was at least as good as it was in peace- 

time, and in some respects rather 
better .. .” 


“Handicapped.” New Mezico Em- 
ployment Security Review. Albu- 
querque, Vol. 5, Jan. 1945, pp. 1-11. 
Processed. 

Useful techniques in selective place- 
ment. 


Harrison, ANNA. “Public Medical 
Care in Louisiana.” Medical Care, 
N. Y., Vol. 4, Nov. 1944, pp. 282-285. 
$1. 

Describes the work, and the prob- 
lems, of the Department of Public 
Welfare in providing medical care. 
KLEM, MArGARETC. “Is Prepaid Nurs- 

ing Care Possible?” American 

Journal of Nursing, N. Y., Vol. 44, 

Dec. 1944, pp. 1154-1160. 35 cents. 

Summarizes the nursing service 
given under the existing prepayment 
medical care plans. 


KLEM, MARGARET C. “Voluntary Medi- 
cal Insurance Plans.” Medical 
Care, N. Y., Vol. 4, Nov. 1944, pp. 263- 
270. $1. 

Data on the number and geographic 
distribution of subscribers, restric- 
tions on membership, the number of 
physicians associated with the plans, 
and the extent and kind of service 
provided. 


“Lord Teviot’s Committee on Dentis- 
try.” National Insurance Gazette, 
London, Vol. 33, Nov. 30, 1944, p. 
576. 6d. 

The Inter-Departmental Commit- 
tee on Dentistry, in an Interim Re- 
port, recommends the establishment 
of a comprehensive dental service and 
of dental health centers to operate as 
a part of the national health service. 


“Medical Services in Continental 
Countries.” Series, British Medical 
Journal Supplement, London, as 
follows, “5—Holland,” Sept. 23, 1944, 
pp. 65-66; “6—Belgium,” Dec. 30, 
1944, pp. 176-177; ““7—Spain,” Jan. 
6,1945,p.2; “8—Norway,” Jan. 13, 
1945, pp. 6-7. 1s. 6d. a copy. 


MItiar, A. F. WILKIE, and Bropig, P. 
Martin. “The Medical Service and 
Its Relation to the Social Insurance 
Plan.” British Medical Journal 
Supplement, London, Nov. 25, 1944, 
pp. 123-124. 1s. 6d. 

Argues that the medical service 
program should be separate from the 
social security system. 


NATIONAL PHYSICIANS COMMITTEE FOR 
THE EXTENSION OF MEDICAL SERVICE. 
A Symposium—Comment and Opin- 
ion on Political Medicine in the 
United States. Chicago: The Com- 
mittee, 1944. 11 pp. 

A collection of editorials, largely 
unfavorable, on the Wagner-Murray- 

Dingell bill. 


NELSON, FREDERIC. “The Doctor 
Glares at State Medicine.” Ohio 
State Medical Journal, Columbus, 
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Vol. 41, Jan. 1945, pp. 57-58. 30 

cents.- Reprinted from the Satur- 

day Evening Post, Vol. 217, Dec. 9, 

1944, p. 108. 

The attitude of the average general 
practitioner toward the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill and health insurance 
in general. 


NorRTH CAROLINA. AGRICULTURAL. Ex- 
PERIMENT STATION, RALEIGH. DE- 
PARTMENT OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY. 
Medical Care Services in North Car- 
olina. Raleigh, 1944. 82 pp. Proc- 
essed. Obtainable from Dr. C. Hor- 
ace Hamilton, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

A statistical and graphic summary 
showing how North Carolina and the 
counties in the State stand “with re- 
gard to hospital and medical care 
services, health conditions and social 
and economic factors affecting health 
and medical care.” This study was 
the basis for the report and recom- 
mendations in the following item. 


NorRTH CAROLINA. COMMITTEE ON HOS- 
PITALS AND MEDICAL CARE FOR RURAL 
PEOPLE. Medical Care and Hospital 
Facilities for Rural People in North 
Carolina. Raleigh, 1944. 10 pp. 
Processed. Obtainable from Dr. C. 
Horace Hamilton, Chairman, De- 
partment of Rural Sociology, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Outlines the medical problem in 
North Carolina and recommends that 
“more rural physicians must be 
trained; more rural hospitals must be 
built; more educational and preven- 
tive work must be carried on; and 
convenient methods of paying for 
medical care must be devised.” 


“Prepaid Health.” Business Week, 
N. Y., No. 802, Jan. 13, 1945, pp. 32, 
36. 20 cents. 

Brief discussion of the proposed 

California health insurance bill. 


RUSSELL, Martian E. “Unmet Health 
Needs and Their Implications.” 
Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of Medical Social Workers, 


Washington, Vol. 17, Nov. 1944, pp. 

46-51. 15 cents. 

“Senator Wagner Asks Comment on 
New Health Insurance Sugges- 
tions.” Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 19, 
Jan. 1945, p. 88. 30 cents. 

The text of a letter from Senator 
Wagner and the reply of the executive 
secretary of the American Hospital 
Association. 

SLADE, ALBEE. “The People Want 
Good Medical Service.” Medical 
Care, N. Y., Vol. 4, Nov. 1944, pp. 
274-279. $1. * 
A labor leader outlines the essential 

needs of a national health program. 

U. S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR. SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVES- 
TIGATE AID TO THE PHYSICALLY HAND- 
ICAPPED. Aid to the Physically 
Handicapped. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1944. 9 pp. (78th 
Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. 2077.) 

The Kelly Committee studied the 
number of disabled and handicapped 
persons and their opportunities for 
employment and rehabilitation. 





(Continued from page 3) 
Commission that funds be provided to 
permit raising the average monthly 
payment for old-age assistance to $35, 
and that for families with dependent 
children to $71. He proposed that the 
rehabilitation program for the blind 
be improved and carried forward and 
“that the grants that were increased 
for the blind at the last session should 
be further increased at this session.” 

Governor Dwight H. Green of Illi- 
nois urged enactment of measures to 
extend the duration of unemploy- 
ment benefits to 26 weeks, “with- 
out increasing the scale of benefit 
amounts,” and to include all employ- 
ers within the act. To protect the 
public health, he recommended “an 
enlarged program, in which schools 
and other agencies can cooperate, to 
expand physical training and medical 
and dental supervision and to explore 
the fields of diet and nutrition.” The 
Governor pointed out that living costs 
have risen “above the scale adopted 
for public aid ... We must act in 
this situation with vision, and with 
the determination that no citizen of 
Illinois shall be deprived of the means 
for a decent life.” 

Minnesota’s maximum grant under 
the aid to dependent children program 
was termed “inadequate” by Governor 


Edward J. Thye. He suggested “that 
the legislature increase the maximum 
or arrange for no maximum... so 
that the payment will be on the basis 
of need in all cases. An additional 
appropriation should be made if this 
is done to make possible the larger 
grants.” He also suggested an exam- 
ination of the problem of recipients 
of old-age assistance who require 
more than the ordinary medical at- 
tention, to determine whether “a sup- 
plement to the allowance for medical 
needs” should be allowed. 

In Oklahoma, Governor Robert S. 
Kerr recommended strengthening 
unemployment compensation by ex- 
tending coverage to persons working 
for employers of less than eight and 
to employees of State and local gov- 
ernments, and by providing for a 
larger maximum weekly payment and 
a maximum duration of 26 weeks in- 
stead of the present 16 weeks. He 
also recommended that the legisla- 
ture make “a diligent study of the 
State’s needs in the field of public 
health and when they are determined, 
that you provide for them within the 
State’s means and ability.” 

In view of the surplus in New 
York’s unemployment insurance fund 
which is more than sufficient for re- 
serves “unless we face a prolonged 


and catastrophic post-war depres- 
sion,” Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York declared that the “time 
has come to take stock of our unem- 
ployment insurance program in order 
to determine the advisability of 
greater benefits on the one hand and 
of rate revision on the other.” 

Governor Herbert R. O’Conor ad- 
vised the Maryland legislature that 
further extension of unemployment 
benefits “is now deemed advisable if 
adequate standards of living are to 
be maintained in time of unemploy- 
ment ... Proposals will be forth- 
coming, for instance, for broader 
coverage of employers down to those 
who employ one or more persons. 
Elimination of the waiting period, ex- 
tension of the amount and duration 
of payments, provision for increasing 
the maximum payment to match any 
increment that may be granted by 
the Federal Government to returning 
soldiers, and possible inclusion of 
many State employees, are among the 
proposals to which approval would 
seem desirable.” 

Because of the “great importance 
of the matter of medical care for the 
treatment of patients who are unable 
to pay,” Governor O’Conor said he 
would send a special message on that 
subject at a later date. 
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